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I. 


WERE THE EARLY OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 
WRITTEN IN THE BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN 
LANGUAGE AND THE CUNEIFORM 
SCRIPT ? 


ALVIN SYLVESTER ZERBE. 


Since the discovery of the Amarna Letters, the opinion has 
gradually gained ground that Moses and the early Old Testa- 
ment writers employed the Babylonian-Assyrian language and 
the cuneiform script for literary purposes. The cuneiform 
script was current in Palestine from the middle of the third 
millennium down to and including the Amarna period. How 
much later is a matter of dispute. The recent discovery of 
the Gezer and other cuneiform inscriptions would indicate that 
here and there the Babylonian language was employed after 
the occupation by the Israelites. As one’s position on this sub- 
ject will determine in some measure his attitude on the an- 
tiquity of Hebrew literature in general and the character of 
Mosaic literature in particular we inquire into the facts. 


1. Tue Liprary Cuest or Tretzt Taanacon. 


The cuneiform tablets discovered at Tell Taannek, the Bib- 
lical Taanach, in the plain of Jezreel, prove, it is alleged, that 
the Babylonian language was employed quite generally in 
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Canaan some time after the Amarna period. Ernst Sellin, a 
German archeologist, unearthed, in 1902-1904 the ancient 
city, which flourished from 2000 to 600 B.C. In one of the 
structures, identified through the peculiar stone architecture 
as old Canaanite, Sellin found a library chest of the Prince 
of Taanach, which contained several clay tablets recording the 
names of persons. Near-by, two letters and other inscriptions 
on clay tablets were discovered. The writing is in the Baby- 
lonian language and script. Sellin conjectures that originally 
the library contained other valuable writings which by some 
mischance were lost. (See Tell Taannek, von E. Sellin, Wien, 
1904. Also, Hine Nachlese auf dem Tell Taannek in Palaes.) 

From internal evidence, Sellin assigns the tablets to a period 
some fifty years after the Amarna Letters. It is of the great- 
est significance, he remarks, that the correspondence between 
the native princes was in the Babylonian language, for here- 
after no one can affirm that the cuneiform was used only in 
foreign correspondence, and not among the people. Though 
the large tablets are greatly mutilated, it is certain that they 
contain lists of names sent to the ruler of Taanach. Accord- 
ing to Sellin, the paramount value of the discovery lies in the 
fact that writing was carried on extensively in the cuneiform 
script in a country district of Palestine. The tablets render 
it clear that Babylonian was known to the scribes of a Canaan- 
ite town in 1350 B.C.; but do they prove that the men of 
Taanach did not speak the Canaanite language or write in the 
Phenician script? Not at all. The fact that many German 
books are published in this country is not a proof that English 
is not the language of the United States. We must suppose 
that the Canaanite language of this date (as also the Hebrew, 
if the Exodus had already taken place), the language of the 
mass of the people, was sufficiently distinct from the Baby- 
lonian, to be regarded as a separate language with its own 
script. Nothing in the above tablets indicates that when the 
people of Taanach or any other Palestinian town wrote they 
employed the cuneiform script. 
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- 2. Tue Gezer Cunerrorm TAs.Lets. 


The Panbabylonists claim to have received strong support 
from some recently discovered cuneiform tablets in Palestine. 
Of these, the most important, perhaps, are the Gezer tablets 
found by Macalister. They are deeds of the sale of land, 
which are supposed to have been prepared for ancient dwellers 
of the place. ‘The dates of these documents are 651 and 649 
B.C. and they prove that under Ashurbanipal, fields at Gezer, 
one of which belonged to a man with a Jewish name Nathaniah, 
were sold, and the sales were registered according to Assyrian 
formulas in the Assyrian language and in the one case by a 
notary with so unmistakable an Assyrian name as Nirgal- 
Sharzzur” (G. A. Smith). This discovery shows that the 
Assyrian language was used in a town some twenty miles from 
Jerusalem as late as the middle of the seventh century B.C. 
(2. e., on the assumption, denied by some, that the tablets were 
produced in Gezer, and not carried thither from some other 
place). But it does not prove that the cuneiform was then or 
at any time ordinarily employed by the people of Gezer. 

We may account in several ways for the use of the Assyrian 
language in these tablets. Although Gezer was a Levitical 
city, it did not come permanently into the possession of the 
Israelites until the time of Solomon (Josh. 21: 21; 1 K. 9: 
16). Afterward, during the Assyrian domination, it became 
a seat of Assyrian influence and of the Ashtoreth (Astarte) 
religion. In fact Macalister was so fortunate as to find the 
foundation of the temple of Astarte in Gezer. “Gezer down 
to the Babylonian Exile was a center of the Baal-Ashtoreth 
cult” (G. A. Barton, Bib. World, XXIV,167-9. See, further, 
Macalister, Pal. Ex. F. Quar. St., October, 1902). All this 
implies an influential, if not a large Assyrian population; 
there need be no surprise, therefore, at the use of the Assyrian 
language under the circumstances; but it must have been ex- 
ceptional in Palestine. 

The political and religious situation in Judah in the seventh 
century throws light on the subject. The early years of the 
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long reign of Manasseh (697-641) witnessed the introduction 
of Assyrian customs. The armies of Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal overran all Palestine. Ahaz had imported Assyrian 
models in the furnishings of the Temple, and Manasseh 
“reared up altars for Baal and made an Asherah, as did Ahab 
king of Israel, and worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served them” (2 K. 21: 3). Assyria being dominant, it is 
natural that here and there Assyrian soldiers should remain 
in Palestine and retain for a while their mother tongue. It 
is even possible that not a few settled there, or that an Assyrian 
garrison was quartered there, as suggested by Gray.’ Ben- 
zinger, however, holds that the custom of writing such com- 
pacts in the Assyrian language in Palestine dates from an 
early period and that the hypothesis of an Assyrian garrison 
fails to meet the conditions of the case. (See Heb. Archeol., 
2te Auf.,S. 177.) But the influence of the Assyrians in Pal- 
estine and the tendency to ape foreign customs would encour- 
age the use of the Assyrian in a transaction to which one of 
the parties was an Assyrian. So much certainly must be 
granted; but this is far from proving the proposition that the 
Assyrian language was at this time employed by the Israelites 
in general. In fact the Gezer Calendar tablet written in 
archaic Hebrew letters and the recently discovered Samaria 
ostraca are incontrovertible proof that the Hebrews two cen- 
turies before the date in question employed in public as well as 
private affairs the Hebrew language and script. 


3. BaBYLONIAN LANGUAGE AMONG THE HeEsBrews IN ASSYRIAN 
PERIOD. 


The advocates of the Panbabylonist hypothesis derive alleged 
support from the state of religion and society in Israel in the 
so-called later Assyrian period (735-606). According to Ben- 
zinger, “in the period of dependence on Assyria (since Jehu) 


1¢¢What more probable than that an Assyrian garrison was resident 


there and that Assyrian parties to the deed of sale employed an Assyrian 
notary’’ (G. B. Gray, Expositor, May, 1909). 
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the cuneiform writing again came into use; when Jehu paid 
tribute to Assyria, the two courts must have had regular com- 
munication and this was naturally in the cuneiform script. 
. . . But the cuneiform was also the script of law and tri- 
bunals, and not merely of international communication. Just 
as kings and princelings in the Amarna age had secretaries 
who could conduct correspondence in this foreign language, so 
there were at tribunals (in Israel) similar learned scribes. 
But the writing at tribunals is the sacred writing, for justice 
is a part of religion, in Israel as elsewhere. It is in fact the 
writing of God (Ex. 31: 18; 32: 16). It is therefore the 
writing of the learned. . . . In Israel as in Babylonia the 
alphabetic script was in early times the vulgar script, which 
served originally the purposes of business life. It was at the 
same time the national script in opposition to the cuneiform, 
because it allowed the use of the native language. . . . Josiah’s 
reform, which at the same time implied a breaking away from 
Assyria, may also have signalized the end of the cuneiform 
script and the recognition of the national alphabet. That 
Jeremiah wrote the purchase deed of his land in cuneiform is 
scarcely probable” (op. cit., 177). Winckler, however, goes 
the whole length of the hypothesis and holds that Jeremiah 
employed the cuneiform. 

The points of special interest in Benzinger’s position are 
that among the Hebrews the Pheenician script was at first and 
indeed for an indefinite period regarded as a “vulgar” or 
“demotic,” and the cuneiform as the “official” or “sacred” 
script; and that only at a late date (just before the Exile) was 
the cuneiform supplanted by the Hebrew script. This brings 
up the question, whether the Hebrews ever had a hieratic 
script? The hypothesis of a variety of scripts in Israel is not 
in itself impossible or without precedent. The Egyptians had 
a sacred script, employed by the priestly class, and a demotic, 
or vulgar script in use among the people. Other instances 
might be cited, but the custom is exceptional. That the He- 
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brews ever made such a distinction is improbable, and awaits 
decisive evidence.? Is there such ? 

A passage in Isaiah, always variously interpreted, is now 
cited in support of the new view. In 8: 1 we read: “ Take 
thee a great tablet and write with the pen of a man, ete.” The 
Revised Version, margin, has “in common characters.” What 
is the meaning of this? Evidently the “great tablet” is a 
tablet of wood, stone, clay or metal sufficiently large to contain 
an inscription to be set up in a public place and easily read 
by the people. The writing with “the pen of a man” was 
understood by all the older authorities as denoting large and 
plainly written letters in the archaic Hebrew script. Accord- 
ing to Dillmann it is “the script cut with a stylus, 2. e., char- 
acters which the common man (Deut. 3: 11; 2 8. 7: 14; Hos. 
6: 7) can read; probably not in contrast with a smaller cursive 
script of the learned, or even in the archaic Hebrew script 
compared with the Aramaic, but simply in a plain script easily 
read by the people” (Kom. p. 76). The natural meaning is 
that the prophet shall write the message in clear and bold 
characters. 

In opposition to this we are told: “The prophet Isaiah is 
expressly commanded to write in the ‘script of a man’ that is 
in the vulgar [Phenician] script” (Benzinger). The same 
opinion is expressed by Jeremias, who suggests that if the 
phrase “the pen of a man” designate the archaic Hebrew 
script in contrast with the cuneiform, the latter in Isaiah’s 
time would be regarded as a sacred or hieratic script. In that 
event, says Jeremias, the words, “graven upon the tables” 
(Ex. 32: 16), would be a circumlocution for “cuneiform 
script ” (A. Jeremias, Das. A. T. im Lich. d. Orients, 424). 
Neither Benzinger nor Jeremias offers any direct proof that 
any such distinction ever obtained in Israel. 


? The alleged Hebrew custom is really not parallel to the Egyptian, for 
while in the latter case various scripts were employed to write the same 
language, in the former it is the Babylonian language and script which 
are said to be ‘‘sacred’’ and the Hebrew language and script ‘‘vulgar’’ 
or ‘*demotic.’’ 
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If we understand Benzinger and Jeremias they intend (log- 
ically) to convey the impression that the prophet, if not other- 
wise directed, would have employed the Assyrian language in 
announcing the prophecy, and this would imply that his proph- 
ecies were written in that language. Is this probable? Is 
there anything to support such a view? Is there a shadow of 
proof that the prophets ever employed the cuneiform? In any 
event prophecies written in a foreign tongue and script would 
have been sealed letters to the people. 

Benzinger and Jeremias adopt substantially the hypothesis 
announced by Hugo Winckler several years ago, that the cunei- 
form was employed by the Hebrews until about the time of 
the Exile. His thesis runs thus: The alphabet was employed 
in Canaan as a “vulgar” script in contrast to the cuneiform, 
the script of government and letters. The demotic script sus- 
tained the same relation to the cuneiform as the language of 
the people in the Middle Ages to the Latin of the learned pro- 
fessions, the alphabet being employed from the first for the 
popular language, that is Canaanite, and then Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Winckler allows that meanwhile the Phenician 
script was used in the “ monumental records” of the kings, but 
that this does not imply its use as the medium of expression 
in education and religion. One may ask Why not? If it 
could be employed in the former case, why not in the latter? 
The Gezer Calendar tablet, as well as the Jeroboam and other 
early seals, clearly refute Winckler. One can indeed, says W. 
Winckler, compose government orders and historical reports in 
a cultureless language, but not real literature. But surely 
the Hebrew of the David-Hezekiah period was as perfect and 
highly cultivated a language as the Assyrian of that age; and 
as to literary quality the early Old Testament books are at 
least on a par with, if not superior to, the best Assyrian 
literature. 


See ‘‘Der Gebrauch der Keilschrift bet den Juden,’’ in Altoriental- 
ische Forschungen, III, 165-76, von H. Winckler. 
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4. No Basytonian INFLUENCE IN Earty Reca Perrop. 


Even if it be found that Assyrian influence in Israel in the 
time of Jehu and Hezekiah may have led to the use of the 
Assyrian language in diplomacy, no trace of such tendency 
exists in the pre-Assyrian period (1037-875). The Hebrews 
were left to develop their own national life and consciousness 
without any perceptible foreign interference. This is the 
period in which they cultivated in a special sense their native 
literature, historical, prophetical, poetical. The language was 
the Hebrew, the script the Phenician. This is shown epi- 
graphically by the Siloam inscription (700 B.C.), the Gezer 
Calendar Tablet (800), the Samaria Ostraca (850), the Jero- 
boam Seal (900), and indirectly by the Moabite Stone (900) 
and the Baal Lebanon inscription (1000). 

There is absolutely no trace in any inscription thus far un- 
earthed, that the Hebrews of this period employed the cunei- 
form in their literature. Even Benzinger and Winckler con- 
cede that “the earliest extant monuments in the alphabetic 
script,” prove a temporary decline in Assyrian influence after 
1000. But Benzinger holds that this by no means proves that 
the cuneiform “disappeared from religious use in the temple 
and from official use in legal documents.” What evidence 
does he offer that the Ketlschrift still retained (if indeed it 
ever acquired) a footing in Israel? None whatever.‘ 

Lately two English scholars, Col. C. R. Conder and Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, have defended (independently, it seems) the view 
that at least the early Old Testament books were composed in 
the Babylonian-Assyrian language and the cuneiform script. 

1. Conder’s Argument from Proper Names.—Conder argues 
that the forms of some proper names “seem to suggest that 
the character used in the original tablets of the law, and in 
their early chronicles on clay was the cuneiform script which 
prevailed in the days of Moses” (The First Bible, p. 95). 


*It is not unlikely that the scribes and men of letters in Israel from 
Abraham to Moses, Joshua, David and Hezekiah understood the cunei- 
form; but the contention here is that the Old Testament is a native prod- 
uct written originally in the Hebrew language and script. 
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He holds that the variant orthography of Azariah and Uzziah,5 
Michal and Merob, Bathsheba and Bathshua, and a dozen 
other proper names is due to scribal mistakes in reading the 
value of the cuneiform signs. 

Conder’s view that the “ Osnapper” of Ezra 4: 10 is really 
an alternative reading of the cuneiform signs for Assurbanipal® 
is probably correct. 

Having examined some twenty proper names, Conder reaches 
the conclusion that the Hebrews knew at least two scripts from 
the time of Solomon, one, the cuneiform, “the divine writing,” 
the other, the Phenician, “the writing of common men.” 
“The discrepancies in personal names, and in other words not 
of common occurrence, indicate clearly that a character was in 
use which was not alphabetic, and in which the signs had more 
than one sound. . . . The uncertainties are clearly traced, on 
the assumption that this character was the Babylonian cunei- 
form” (op. cit., p. 137). 

Conder’s examples are too few to warrant the hazardous 
conclusions drawn by him. It would seem that foreign proper 
names were often either differently pronounced or imperfectly 
understood by Biblical writers, and so confusion would natur- 
ally arise. In a few cases the discrepancy may be due to a 
mistaken reading of a cuneiform text; but neither Benzinger 
nor Conder has shown that any Old Testament book or any 
part thereof was composed in cuneiform. 

2. Hebrew Text Paraphrased from an Assyrian Original.— 
A somewhat similar type of Panbabylonism has recently been 

‘This king’s name occurs in the records of Tiglath Pileser III as 
’Az-ri-ya-a-hu. But the sign ri has also the sound es and sa, so that the 
reading ’Az-sa-ya-a-hu, or Uzziah is also possible. 

*The name Assurbanipal does not occur in the Bible, but Conder repro- 
duces cuneiform signs which might be read Assurbanipal or Asnapper. 
Though the letter of which Ezra 4: 10 forms a part was written in the 
Aramaic language and script, Conder writes: ‘‘The letter itself would 
probably be in cuneiform; for the Babylonian type of this script was 
commonly employed for official documents by the Semitic subjects even 
of the Persian Artaxerxes I. Such letters were copied in many known 
cases, and a copy seems to have fallen into the hands of the Jews’’ (op. 
cit., p. 111). 
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championed by Professor A. H. Sayce, who comes forward 
with the hypothesis that “if there are any records in the Old 
Testament earlier than the time of David they will have been 
written on clay tablets in the Assyrian language and script. 
And careful investigation of the text of the books of the Old 
Testament brings phenomena to light which can be explained 
only on the supposition that the Hebrew text has been trans- 
lated or paraphrased from an Assyrian original” (Homiletic 
Review, LX, pp. 100-4). Examining the text of the Old 
Testament with the view of discovering how far it can readily 
be turned into Assyrian, he claims to have found a number of 
words which imply an Assyrian original. Thus the confu- 
sion of Ham and Ammi, Zuzim and Zamzumin, in Gen. 15: 5 
and Deut. 11: 29 is supposed to imply a translation from the 
Assyrian. In Gen. 11: 29 the phrase “the father of Iscah” 
is but a repetition of “the father of Milcah” through failure 
to note that the same cuneiform character has the phonetic 
value of both 7s and mil. 

Commenting on 2 S. 8: 1 (“ David took the bridle of the 
mother city out of the hands of the Philistines”), Sayce 
writes: ‘ Metheg-ammah has no sense in Hebrew, and the at- 
tempts to explain it have consequently been failures. The two 
words, however, are simply a transliteration of two Assyrian 
words which signify ‘the military road of the mainland’ of 
Palestine.” But the words, literally “the bridle of the mother 
city,” may be used metaphorically in the sense of authority, 
jurisdiction, as indicated in the parallel passage 1 C. 18: 1, 
“ David took Gath and its towns out of the hands of the Philis- 
tines.” The passage is not decisive for the new view.’ 

Something can be said in favor of Sayce’s explanation of the 
crux in Gen. 4: 22, “a hammerer of every artificer in bronze 
and iron.” According to Sayce, “the two Hebrew words for 
“hammerer” and “artificer” are alike translations of the 


7A similar expression, ‘‘holding the bridle of countries,’’ is found in 
Arabic writers. See Lane, Arabic Lexicon, 1249; Shultens on Job 30: 11, 
and Koehler, Gesch., II, 244. 
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same Assyrian original ; they were alternative renderings which 
were subsequently combined in the same text.” 

Professor Sayce has worked in this field many years and 
discovered some strange phenomena, but, as he himself says, 
“the work is far from finished and it is too early to announce 
results’; nevertheless, from less than a score of passages pre- 
sented thus far, he would have us accept the sweeping generali- 
zation that by his discovery “the foundations of the Higher 
Criticism and its theories will be destroyed together with the 
originality of the Hebrew text upon which they have been 
built.” 

Unfortunately, the same line of argument would prove that 
the later historical books, no less than the earlier, must have 
been composed in the Assyrian and afterward translated into 
Hebrew. Kings and Chronicles exhibit even in greater degree 
phenomena similar to those which Sayce finds in the Hexa- 
teuch, Judges and Samuel. Thus 1 C. 18 (parallel to 2 S. 8) 
has a number of alternative forms which might with equal 
plausibility be traced to an Assyrian original. A comparison 
of Beth-lebaoth, Josh. 19: 6 and Beth-biri, 1 C. 4: 31; of 
Gath-rimmon,® Josh, 21: 25 and Bileam 1 C. 6: 70; of Jok- 
neam,® Josh. 21: 34 and Rammono, 1 CO. 6: 77 (which are 
hardly mere scribal errors) might lead one to infer that the 
discrepancies are due to a misreading of an assumed Assyrian 
original. Sayce’s argument proves too much. 

Of the six ways of spelling the name of a Babylonian king 
in the Hebrew Bible, the form Nebuchadrezzur’® (Jer. 49: 
28), as nearest the Babylonian form, is probably the most cor- 
rect. It might, therefore, be argued that since this form occurs 
in Jeremiah, the prophecy was originally written in cunei- 
form; but nothing could be more inconsequential. Such iso- 

SIf the name be turned into cuneiform, it can be read either Bil-im 
or Gat-Rimmono. 

® The cuneiform might be transliterated either as Akanam or Rammuano. 

* The king’s name is variously written in the monuments. It is a sin- 
gular fact that in one of the shorter forms we may read either Nabu-cu- 
du-nagar or Nabu-cu-dur-iuzar, which would indicate that the translitera- 
tion was not always the same. 
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lated examples prove merely that now one now another orthog- 
raphy was preferred by Hebrew writers. 

While questioning that Sayce has proved his thesis, we allow 
that he and others have brought support to our contention, that 
the Hebrew Scriptures, first and last, were composed in the 
Hebrew language and the archaic Phenician script, but that 
at least in the early period, less so in the later, the authors and 
compilers had access to old sources, sometimes in Assyrian, but 
usually in Hebrew. We agree with Strack: “ Proof is lack- 
ing that the Israelites after the Conquest made use of the cunei- 
form writing in any perceptible degree. The conjecture put 
forth by Englishmen and by Winckler that the decalog was 
originally written in the cuneiform script is devoid of the 
slightest proof” (Herzog, Real-Encyk., 3 ed.). 

The preceding inquiry establishes four propositions: 

1. The foreign correspondence of Israel (in 1400-600 B.C.) 
was probably carried on in the Assyrian language and script 
(exceptionally, perhaps, in the Aramaic language and script). 

2. It is not probable that the people as a class understood 
the Assyrian, or that Hebrew history, legislation, prophecy or 
literature in general was written in this foreign medium of 
expression. 

3. The hypothesis that the early Old Testament books were 
composed in the Assyrian language and the cuneiform script is 
without substantial support. 

4. The only conclusion validated by facts is that the books 
of the Old Testament, early and late, were written originally 
in the Hebrew language and script, except a few chapters in 
Ezra and Daniel (in Aramaic). 


CENTRAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Dayton, O. 











II. 


IS CHRIST DIVINE?: A STUDY OF THE ARIAN 
CRISIS. 


JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


Is Jesus Christ as truly divine as he is truly human? That 
was the question raised by the Arian crisis, and perhaps no 
more important question has ever been raised in the history 
of religion. On its answer Christianity itself hangs—whether 
it is one of many religions, a beautiful ethic, fine sentiments 
uttered by a Galilean dreamer and prophet, a better Judaism, 
a better Stoicism, or whether it is the religion of the Incarna- 
tion, of salvation from sin, of boundless hope and help for lost 
men and women, a spring of new life, an evangel for indi- 
viduals as for nations, a message of light and of healing which 
proclaims that if the soul gets hold of Jesus Christ the arms 
of the eternal God himself lifts him up. 

I do not think we need be frightened by the remark of the 
eminent Unitarian Albert Réville, who, like many of his coun- 
trymen, long since left Calvin for Socinus, that “if the Deity 
of Jesus Christ were essential to Christianity, this dogma 
would not have had a distinct history.” Certainly truth may 
have a history as well as error, and if it is a live truth it will 
have growth. Historically the only question is: Did the first 
Christians believe in the divinity of Christ? If so, in what 
sense and why? If it could be shown that the early Christians 
never dreamed that Christ was divine except in the sense in 
which good .and great men are divine, that would be a most 
interesting discovery, a tremendously important fact, and yet 
it would not necessarily bind our faith. Because in matters 
of religion the all important thing is, Is it true? not, Has it 
ever been believed before? If so, when? The early Chris- 


* Hist. of Dogma of Deity of Jesus Christ, trans., London, 1878, 241. 
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tians were hopelessly divided on important questions, and they 
believed things which no one believes to-day. The weight 
placed upon history by Réville and the so-called liberals gen- 
erally is not misplaced, but is one-sided. It needs balancing 
by other factors. For the deeper question as to a doctrine is 
always, Is it true? To answer that history is important, but 
other things are also important. 

The notion of some moderns that Jesus was only a spirit- 
ually gifted genius did not exist in the early centuries. Their 
burden was to reconcile the actual things for which Christian- 
ity stood, that there is one God alone, everlasting, loving and 
working, and that Jesus Christ his Son is divine yet human. 
In making that reconciliation Christians did not always reach 
the same result. A very few (who finally slunk away and 
disappeared) claimed that he was a man and no more, of real 
human origin, upon whom God descended and made divine at 
some point in his history. Others went farther and said that 
Christ was indeed of miraculous birth, but was furnished by 
God with divinity at his baptism. Others still cut the knot 
by saying that Christ was God the Father himself in one of 
his appearances, or manifestations, or unfoldings. These three 
schools—at least the last two—were all trying to keep Christ 
divine while preserving their monotheism. Now there was a 
fourth party, just as strongly monotheistic as the others, who 
saw the matter, in my judgment, more deeply, more consis- 
tently, more in accordance with Christian experience, and, as 
it happened (and this ought not to be held against them) more 
in accordance with the noblest things in non-Christian philos- 
ophy. This party, starting from a larger conception of God 
and a finer apprehension of Christ, thought of the latter as 
existing with and in God and in the eternities, either from 
eternity absolutely, or as called into being by the will of the 
Father from his inmost life, and so an actual part of the mani- 
fold essence of the one only God, which part for the sake of 
distinction might be called his Word (Logos), his Wisdom, his 
World- and Redemption-side, and yet existing not simply in 
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thought or in figure or as an attribute but in actual hypostatic 
“personal” union and communion (the word person of course 
not to be interpreted in the sense of individual, which would 
give us two or more Gods). According to this school, arith- 
metically we have only one God, but this one God is not merely 
an arithmetically one God (Mohammedanism), but a one God 
in a manifold, complex, rich abundant social life, which in the 
terms of revelation may be expressed for the lack of a better 
word in the phrase Father, Son and Holy Spirit; these three 
existing in a hypostatic essential union and communion in the 
life of God, of which analogies may be perceived in the intel- 
lect, sensibilities and will of man, in the substance, heat and 
light of the sun. Now it might not have happened that this 
school was the nearest to Christ, both historically and spir- 
itually. But it actually was so. That is the view of Christ 
embodied as to its essence in the first three Gospels—I can not 
stop to prove this, but it is a fact. That is the view under- 
neath the representations in the Acts, that is the view which 
flowers out in the pastures of Paul, that is the view of Peter, 
and of course—though not more so in principle, only as to 
expression—in the writings of John. And when we come to 
men who may fairly be considered as carrying on this Chris- 
tian tradition from these sources, with more or less mixture, 
with more or less fidelity, we meet the same conception, colored 
by their environment, by their education, by their literary pur- 
pose, but the same essential conception of the deity of Christ, 
one with the Father yet distinct from him, and yet absolutely 
human: Ignatius, Polycarp, Ireneus, Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, Athanasius. 

_ In the space at my disposal I can not give my readers a 
detailed account of the views of these men, but must refer them 
to any history of doctrine within their reach. Sometimes in 
caring for monotheism there seems a placing of Christ below 
God, but at other times the writer shows that he holds Christ 
as essentially divine in the preéxistent life of the Godhead. 
It is a part of the Christian doctrine of God that the Father 
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is the ruler and head and spring of this complex life, and it is 
not surprising if at times some of this school emphasized that 
unduly, but the essential thing with them was the oneness of 
Christ in the eternal ground of Deity, and that part of the 
Christianity of Christ and the apostles they handed down to us. 

It is easy to exaggerate on one side or the other. For in- 
stance Réville, pp. 80-81, gives a gross caricature of the views 
of Origen on Christ, and as his witness is specially important 
I devote a moment to it. 

“Origen was essentially a Unitarian. Stated summarily 
his views amount to this that Jesus is one of ourselves united 
to the Deity in the closest manner by his moral sublimity.” 
Jesus “was man, certainly eternal, but only as we are, like 
us in his nature.” This thoroughly shallow view of Origen 
does him great injustice. The Son is the image of the Father, 
his crown, his wisdom, his Logos, proceeding from him by a 
process that is part of the being of God, an eternal generation. 
He is of one substance with the Father, but is also a distinct 
hypostasis complete in his own subsistence. ‘ Therefore we 
worship the Father of truth and the true Son, being two things 
in hypostasis, but one in sameness of thought and in harmony, 
one in sameness of will” (c. Cels. 8: 12). But he is subordi- 
nate to the Father, is not the highest, but so to speak the “ sec- 
and God,” dependent upon the Father. This Logos became 
man, so that we have the God-man (@edvOpwros de Pr. 2: 6). 
There was certainly a variety of elements in the idea of Christ 
of this marvelously acute, suggestive, many sided thinker, but 
as to his views of the Logos as being one with the Father in 
the eternal life of God he was a Trinitarian through and 
through. Harnack admits? that “the whole fulness of the 
essence of the Deity” is, according to Origen, revealed in 
Christ. Thomasius, who studied with great care the theolog- 
ical ideas of Origen and set them forth in his book Origenes, 
1837, thus sums up (p. 150) his idea of the Trinity: 

® Hist. Dogma, II, 375. 
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There are three divine, independent personalities (hypostases): the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, which constitute the holy trias. 
What is common to them is the divine being (sein), the dedrns, only with 
this difference that in the Father it is original-essential and primitive, in 
the other derived. The Father is the original ground, alone unbegotten, 
and elevated above both in the measure in which they are elevated over 
all other beings. The Son is the original revelation of the Father, and 
the mediator of all farther development of absolute life, begotten from 
the Father in eternity, therefore less. The Holy Spirit finally is the first 
revelation of the Son, and holds himself to him just as the Son does to 
the Father,—the three hypostases therefore being not one (individual or 
person, Einer) but one (being, Eins). The work of the Father has to do 
with everything that is, and consists in the communication of being; that 
of the Son in the communication of reason; that of the Holy Spirit has 
to do with the saints and completes in them the work of illumination, 
sanctification and beatitude begun by the Father and mediated through 
the Son. 

Ono! Origen had not thought through the Trinity exactly 
in the same terms as Athanasius, but he was no Unitarian. 
Réville is slip-shod in other representations as well as in this 
on Origen, but he does not go as far as Pfleiderer in his “ His- 
tory of Religions,” International Congress lecture in Amster- 
dam in September, 1903, expanded into a book, The Early 
Christian Conception of Christ (1905), who reduces Christ to 
a level of oriental myths, and throws all his divine attributes 
into a scrapheap of fables and legends. 

There was a class of people in the early Church called 
dynamistic Monarchians who followed a line of thought con- 
cerning Christ wnich has fascinated many: among others Paul 
of Somosata, so called from his birth in the Syrian city on 
the Euphrates, who became bishop about 260 of the most im- 
portant see of the East, Antioch, then attached to the territory 
of the famous queen Zenobia of Palmyra, for whom he was a 
kind of viceregent. For him Jesus was a man and no more 
as to any essential preéxistence with God. But he was much 
more than a man—(1) in his miraculous birth, (2) in being 
from birth anointed with the Holy Spirit, and (3) in having 
received the Logos or Reason of God, this Logos not being a 
separate hypostasis in the life of God, but an attribute like the 
reason in man. On account of these furnishings he was not 
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only born pure and holy, but he remained thus all his life, 
achieving a perfect moral union with God. He thus became 
our Redeemer and won the prize of love. Though Paul thus 
secured the moral divinity of Christ, if we might so call it, in 
the strongest way, yet his contemporaries were so dissatisfied 
with his teachings that they called councils at Antioch to con- 
sider them, and as Eusebius says (H. #. 7: 29), “his false doc- 
trine clearly shown before all, and he was excommunicated 
from the Catholic Church under heaven.” Many of our mod- 
ern liberals echo with the necessary variations the ideas of the 
Samosatan. 

There was another man in Antioch, probably born in the 
same town with Paul of Samosata, who sympathized with his 
views so far as to withdraw from communion with the bishops 
who had excommunicated him (Theod. 1: 3), and whom Theo- 
doret makes the spiritual progenitor of Arius and his followers. 
In the letter of Arius to Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia quoted 
by Theodoret 1: 4 the former calls his friend “my fellow- 
Lucianist.” It is evident therefore that the able presbyter 
Lucian, the head of an exegetical school in Antioch, was the 
link betwen Paul of Samosata and Arius. It is probable, says 
Harnack,® that Lucian not only shared the views of his fellow 
countryman but became the head of the national Syrian part 
in the Antioch church in opposition to the Hellenistic Roman. 
However, the agreement could not have been perfect or endur- 
ing, for Lucian must have later taught the premundane crea- 
tion of the Logos and his full personality in the flesh of Jesus. 
This is shown both by the christological views of his scholars, 
but also by the different way Eusebius of Caesarea the his- 
torian treats him and Paul, whom he looks upon as a danger- 
ous errorist. 

Arius was a presbyter of Alexandria, a pupil of Lucian, a 
bright earnest man, tall, lean, with a somber brow, austere, 
irreproachable in morals, with a smooth winning address, but 
ever ready for a theological fight. What his views were he sets 

*In Herzog-Hauck, 3 Aufl., 1902, XI, 655. 
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forth himself in a letter to his friend and sympathizer Euse- 
bius, bishop of Nicomedia, so interesting and important that 
I copy it from Blomfield Jackson’s translation of Theodoret 
(1: 4), putting in italics the important parts: 

To his very dear lord, the man of God, the faithful and orthodox 
Eusebius, Arius, unjustly persecuted by Alexander the pope [bishop of 
Alexandria], on account of that all conquering truth of which you also 
are a champion, sendeth greeting in the Lord. 

Ammonius my father being about to depart to Nicomedia, I considered 
myself bound to salute you by him, withal to inform that natural affection 
which you bear toward the brethren for the sake of God and his Christ, 
that the bishop greatly wastes and persecutes us, and leaves no stone 
unturned against us [lit., moves every rope; a common proverb was, to let 
out every reef, or rope, also, to move everything, xvely ravypjua]. He has 
driven us out of the city as atheists because we do not concur in what he 
publicly preaches, viz: God always, the Son always, as the Father so the 
Son; the Son coexists unbegotten with God; he is everlasting; neither by 
thought nor by any interval does God precede the Son [it is doubtful if 
Alexander would have acknowledged this clause]; always God, always 
Son; he is begotten of the unbegotten; the Son is of God himself. 
Eusebius, your brother bishop of Cesarea, Theodotus [bishop of Laodicea 
in Syria], Paulinus [bishop of Tyre, then of Antioch], Athanasius [bishop 
of Anazarbus in Cilicia, to be distinguished from his great namesake], 
Gregorius [bishop of Berytus or Beyrout], Atius [bishop of Lydda], and 
all the bishops of the East have been condemned because they say that 
God had an existence prior to that of his Son; except Philogonicus, 
Hellanicus and Macarius, who are unlearned men, and have embraced 
heretical opinions. Some say that the Son is an eructation, others that he 
is a production, others that he is also unbegotten. These are impieties to 
which we cannot listen even though the heretics threaten us with a thou- 
sand deaths. But we say and believe, have taught and do teach that the 
Son is not unbegotten, not in any part of the unbegotten, and that he 
does not derive his subsistence from any matter; but that by his own will 
and counsel subsisted before time and before ages as perfect God, only 
begotten and unchangeable, and that before he was begotten or created, 
prepared or established, he was not. For he was not unbegotten. We are 
persecuted because we say that the Son has a beginning, but that God is 
without beginning. This is the cause of our persecution, and likewise 
because we say that he is of the non-existent (é ovx byrwv Zor). And this 
we say because he is neither part of God nor of any essential being 
(e€ vmoxeipévov rivos). For this we are persecuted; the rest you know. 

I bid thee farewell in the Lord, remembering our affliction, my fellow 
Lucianist and true Eusebius. 

How contradictory! by his own will the Son came into exist- 


ence, and yet there was a time in eternity when he did not exist. 
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He is God and yet he is begotten, created and purposed. From 
other expressions of Arius we learn that he believed that the Son 
is the Logos and Wisdom of the Father, but not the Logos imma- 
nent in God, but only participating in it. The Logos is divine 
energy, the Son a created divine being, through whom the 
world is created. Through his enjoyment of the divine favor 
he received the name God and Son of God. “The Logos is 
different from and unlike the substance (ovova) and peculiar 
nature (éiryTos) of the Father in all respects.”* He is by 
nature mutable, but God saw that he would remain good and 
conferred upon him in advance the divine glory that he mer- 
ited. The doctrine certainly is a strange conglomeration. 
Loofs® quotes Hermann Schultz as saying that “ it is in content 
the most baseless and dogmatically worthless of all the Christ- 
ologies that have ever appeared in the history of dogma,” and 
Schultz is right. A Unitarian scholar and lecturer on Church 
History in Harvard University, the late Joseph Henry Allen 
calls it® “that nondescript illogical compromise,” which made 
“Christ the Son of God very much in the same way that Jupi- 
ter was the Son of Saturn and Mars of Jupiter. If Christians 
are to worship a divinity who is after all not the supreme God, 
what are they better than their enemies?” Arius came out 
with these views about 318. 

His great opponent was Athanasius, deacon and later (328) 
bishop of Alexandria, who stepped forward with a decisiveness 
and power never known before for the doctrine of the absolute 
divinity of Christ, a doctrine which as I have said, was in line 
with the purest and straightest tradition and most in harmony 
with the New Testament. Partial and defective views passed 
away—of course, not immediately; but Athanasius’s polemic, 
the precision, fullness, largeness and religious fervor of his 
defence of the doctrine really created a new epoch in history. 
I have not space to do justice to his putting of the case. Suffice 
it to say that, besides a destructive criticism of Arius’s views, 


* Arius, Thalia, quoted by Athanasius, Or. con. Ar., 1: 2, §6. 
*In Herzog-Hauck, 3 Aufl., IT, 11. 
*Ch. Hist., I, 110-11. 
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he founded his own on (1) a constant reference to the Bible, 
(2) a showing of the necessity of the entrance of God himself 
into humanity to secure (a) the full truth concerning God and 
divine things, (b) fellowship with God, (c) the forgiveness of 
sins and the certainty of salvation, (d) immortality of man, 
and (e) that union with God which is the glory of man. By 
the Incarnation God himself has entered into our race and 
thereby lifted it up into abiding fellowship. The race as such, 
therefore, is in a sense a saved and deified race. We have 
secured grace, righteousness, the Holy Spirit, a new life and 
with it immortality. It is the religious motive and life which 
animate the discussions of Athanasius which give them their 
peculiar appeal. He placed the defense of the divinity of 
Christ where every true Christian, it seems to me, must feel 
that it belongs. As long as Christianity is the religion of 
redemption, of salvation, of communion with God, and of eter- 
nal life, then it must be the religion of the Incarnation; and 
if so, the men who saved that religion in the Arian crisis 
wrought a work of inestimable value for the human race. 

But did not Constantine save it at the Council of Nicea ? 
No. The pen of Athanasius and the truths he stood for were 
worth all the Constantines and councils in the world. I can 
not go into that council (325), except so far as to say that there 
were three creeds presented. First, Arius presented his creed, 
but so far was it from meeting the assent of the assembly that 
they would not give it the courtesy of a hearing through. Poor 
Arius! Where were all the bishops of whom he boasted in his 
letter quoted a moment ago? One would suppose from that 
letter that his creed represented an opinion quite universally 
held. Where is his following now? Gone, leaving not a 
wrack behind, Then the middle party presented a creed 
through the historian Eusebius of Czsarea, who said that it 
was the basis of instruction in his church (Theod. 1: 11), and 
which as the creed on which the majority in the Council were 
ready to unite, ought to be laid before the reader.’ 

™ Text in app. to Athan., De Decretis, Socr., 1, 8, ete. 
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We believe in one God almighty Father, the creator of all things visible 
and invisible, and in the one Lord Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, God of 
God, Light of Light, Life of Life, the only begotten Son, the first born of 
all creation, begotten by God the Father before all times. By him have 
all things become, who for our salvation became flesh and lived among 
men; who suffered and on the third day rose from the dead, who went up 
to his Father and will come again in glory to judge the quick and dead. 
We believe also in the Holy Spirit. Even so we believe that each one has 
his own being, that the Father is really Father, the Son really Son, the 
Holy Spirit really the Holy Spirit, as our Lord in sending out his disciples 
to preach also said, Go forth and make disciples of all peoples, through 
the baptism in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. And we are determined to hold and to think, and to remain 
faithful to this faith until death, as we also anathematize every godless 
heresy. 

Now I think that this is one of the most interesting creeds 
in the world, the creed of a local church, the unstudied frank 
confession of multitudes of believers. It shows how little 
Unitarianism, how little Monarchianism, how little Paul-of- 
Samosatism, how little of Arianism, there wasin thechurch. It 
is Trinitarian, it is almost extravagant in asserting the deity of 
Christ (God of God, Light of Light). The only possible rift 
within the lute to the Athanasian listeners was the expression, 
“begotten from the Father before all times,” which, though 
it guarded the absolute essential oneness of Christ with the 
Father, left a loophole for those who wanted to infer a lower 
meaning. The Eusebian creed was a thoroughly scriptural 
and orthodox statement (for instance, “before all times” 
means in eternity, that is, an eternal begetting, a process in- 
volved in the very being of God,—so it might be interpreted ; 
and for “ firstborn of all creatures” or creation, see Col. 1: 15 
and compare Heb. 1: 5, 6), but it was just because it did not 
explicitly exclude in so many words another interpretation 
which the Arians were ready to place upon it—for the inge- 
nuity of theologians who want to press statements to suit them- 
selves is notorious—that the right wing insisted on its modifi- 
cation or enlargement in the interest of perfect protection from 
Arianism. Sothe Athanasians pressed through their revisions 
and won the assent of the emperor and of nearly every man in 
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the council. As thus changed and finally passed (only two 
or three men dissenting out of more than three hundred) the 
creed reads :° 


We believe in the one God Almighty Father, Creator of all things visible 
and invisible, in the one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, the one only 
begotten from the Father, and out of the substance (or being, ovotas) 
of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, true God of true God, begotten, 
not made, of one substance (ouootowv, a word that many balked at on 
account of its association with patripassion Monarchianism, or Sabel- 
lianism, and for which in itself Athanasius did not care if the fact was 
preserved), through whom all things have become (eyévero)—all things in 
heaven as weil as those in earth, who for us men and our salvation came 
down and became flesh, became man, suffered, and rose on the third day, 
ascended into heaven, coming to judge the living and the dead; and in the 
Holy Spirit. Those who say, There was when he was not, and, Before he 
was begotten he was not, and, That he became out of nothing & v& dsvrwy 
éyévéro) , or those who pretend that he was out of another substance or 
essence, or that the Son of God is (created) or changeable or alterable,— 
these the Catholic Church anathematizes. 


Why did the middle party give in? The weight of the em- 
peror alone? Hardly. The most of those nearest the emperor 
were themselves of this party or Arians. He would naturally 
have sided with them. Besides they were too numerous and 
too able to be moved by imperial pressure, though the emperor’s 
final decision for the right wing helped the result. Is it not 
more reasonable and fairer to assume .that Eusebius the his- 
torian explains the situation when he says in his letter of ex- 
planation to his church at Caesarea (Soc. 1: 8) that they 
received the additions “when on mature deliberation we ex- 
amined the sense of the words, and they appeared to agree with 
what we had originally proposed as a sound confession.” He 
speaks of the “ caution which has characterized both our exami- 
nation of and concurrence in these things.” In other words 
the debate had convinced the Origenist party that the additions 
proposed by the theologians of the right were only the logical 
carrying out of their own ideas, besides being necessary, on 
account of the slippery assent of the Arians to the Caesarean 
symbol, to exclude the leveling down of the Son to a mere 
creature. 

® Text in Ath. De. Decr., Theod. 1: 12, Soc. 1: 8, ete. 
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Harnack, though he admits (IV: 49) that this result “saved 
the religious conviction that Christianity is the religion of per- 
fect fellowship with God,” as over against “a doctrine which 
had no understanding of the inner essence of religion,” claims 
that the Nicene issue “ sacrificed the historical Christ.” This 
was not only not so, but it saved the historical Christ, him of 
whom the genuine words of history describe as not only Son 
of Man but also Son of God. Not only so, but if Christianity 
was to be preserved as a religion of redemption, of salvation 
from sin, no other result could have been reached. The only 
dark side to this history is the ingripping of the state in relig- 
ious matters with the damnable consequences that ensued. But 
that happened because this drama was played out in 325, and 
not in this year of grace. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Manpison, N. J. 














II. 
EDWIN MARKHAM, THE POET OF DEMOCRACY. 
EDWARD S. BROMER. 


As a preliminary statement, a condensed outline of the life 
of Edwin Markham, the subject of this discussion, should be 
given. He was born in Oregon City, Ore., April 23, 1852. 
His parents were frontiersmen. Colonel William Markham, 
the first cousin of William Penn and likewise confidential sec- 
retary of Penn whilst governor of Pennsylvania, was his an- 
cestor. On his mother’s side his forbears were Puritans. The 
family had representatives in the continental army. 

Quite early in life he lost his father. The mother with the 
children moved into central California. Their circumstances 
were poor; schools were inadequate; and Mr. Markham, the 
oldest in the family, was brought up a herdsman in the valley 
of the Suisun hills. He became a prodigious reader, having a 
passion to know. In order to understand him and his poetry, 
we must understand his oneness with nature, books and Jesus 
Christ. These simple elements entered into his early life. 
The freedom of pastoral life afforded ample opportunity for 
meditation and response to these great fundamentals. 

He worked his way through the ordinary schools of the com- 
munity and became superintendent of schools in one of the 
first of the mountain counties. Later he graduated from San 
Jose State Normal. Afterwards he went to Christian College, 
Santa Rosa, Cal., and after graduation read law for a while. 

He had early come under the influence of the writings of 
William Morris, of England, and believed in the industrial 
basis of life. Instead of pursuing law at once, he became a 
blacksmith and mastered the trade. Longfellow has immor- 
talized the village blacksmith in his poetry, but this blacksmith, 
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himself the creator of poetry, has immortalized himself in his 
own song. As Robert Burns sang as he plowed, so Markham 
made the anvil ring to the music of his soul. The University 
of California soon discovered him as a man of great force of 
character and wide intelligence and made him Master of 
Thompkins Observation School at Oakland. 

I have mentioned this early period of his life as necessary 
to the proper understanding of his poetry. His keen sense of 
nature and of the meaning of labor, his sympathy with his 
fellow-men, his direct and natural touch with Jesus Christ and 
the religion of Jesus, all were formed and developed in this 
early period when he lived in the loneliness and simplicity of 
his mountain home. He has one son and of him he has written 
one of the best of his poems. In 1899 he removed to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and subsequently to Staten Island. He first tried New 
York City but found it intolerable. He is himself only in his 
country home. As in the West, so in the East, he made his 
presence felt and was soon well received everywhere. His best 
known poem is “The Man with the Hoe,” published in book 
form with other verses in 1899. Lincoln and Other Poems 
was issued in 1901 and likewise Field Folk: Interpretations of 
Millet. It is said that there is a more recent volume entitled, 
The Poetry of Jesus. 

The closing chapters of Clarence Stedman’s Poets of America 
has a section on “ Sursum Corde” and another on “ Our Novi- 
tiate Ended.” In these sections Mr. Stedman tries to show 
that the freedom of American poetry is at hand. The appren- 
ticeship in European methods and models is past. He says 
in quoting from Dr. Storrs: “Our key-note assuredly should 
be that of freshness and joy; the sadness of. declining races has 
only the beauty of natural pathos. There is no cause for mor- 
bidly introspective verse—no need, I hope, for dilettanteism—in 
this brave country of ours for centuries to come.” In defining 
the American ideal he further says: “ The reason that a decid- 
edly autochthonous kind was not then proffered, unless by 
Whitman, was that a distinction between the conditions of 
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England and America was not more strongly established. 
Since the war our novitiate has ended. We welcome home- 
productions; our servility to foreign judgment has lessened, 
and we apply with considerable self-poise our own standards 
of criticism to things abroad. We have outlived the greed of 
a childhood that depends on sustenance furnished by its elders, 
and are far indeed from the senile atrophy which also must 
borrow to recruit its wasting powers.” 

Mr. Stedman in these quotations evidently believes that the 
time for the fulfillment of Emerson’s great essay on the Amer- 
ican scholar is bound to come. This volume was published in 
1899. The closing portion just quoted is a prophecy of Amer- 
ican possibilities but with the express statement that America 
has not yet produced its real distinctive American poetry. In 
Walt Whitman he finds one who is really indigenous but an 
artisan in poetry rather than an artist. In 1906 Mr. Stedman 
wrote to Mr. B. O. Flower, the editor of the Arena, after the 
publication of “The Man with the Hoe”: “You have suc- 
ceeded in understanding and depicting the ambient air, as the 
French would say, in the life of the greatest poet of democracy 
in the world, and you have done this by calling attention to the 
art displayed in Mr. Markham’s verses. Now, democracy and 
art have not previously been found in such close union. Whit- 
man, in spite of his natural charm, vigor, originality, was never 
an artist in the academic sense and for this reason many critics 
do not enjoy reading him. For the first time in the history of 
America we have a poet who brings us a chiselled and statu- 
esque art right out of the soul.” 

Mr. Flower himself regards Markham most highly and says 
of him in the Arena: “Of our true poets in the new world, 
Edwin Markham is in our judgment easily the premier. Cer- 
tainly he is the greatest poet of democracy in our age.” David 
G. Downey in his volume, Modern Poets and Christian Teach- 
ing, declares that “ When we ask, what is his special and cen- 
tral contribution to the thought of to-day? the answer is not 
difficult. He is the poet of humanity—of man in relations 
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. . - his Muse is tuned to the key-note of social brotherhood.” 

The justification of the subject, “Edwin Markham, the Poet 
of Democracy,” is evident. In order to make it clear, it will 
be developed in four divisions; viz., first, his poetic vision of 
democracy; second, his sympathy with the masses; third, his 
conception of democratic service; fourth, his hope for the 
future. In other words Markham’s message will be charac- 
terized as one of vision, sympathy, service and hope. 

J. Poetry and democracy to some minds seem well-nigh in- 
compatible. Poetry usually means high individualism, culture 
and special patronage. Democracy means mass-average, social 
equality, common sense, frequent vulgarity and the fickle rule 
of public opinion. Is poetry compatible at all with the eco- 
nomic needs and social struggles and the materialistic tenden- 
cies of modern life? It is right here that the distinctive fea- 
ture of Mr. Markham’s position in American poetry is mani- 
fest. He is a prophet of the reality of poetry in social democ- 
racy. Mr. Stedman finds this to be the case in Markham’s 
poetry and declares that in him we have a clearer union of 
democracy and poetry than ever before realized. In a conver- 
sation noted in one of our magazines Mr. Markham is said to 
have remarked with reference to the possibility of modern 
poetry that, “‘ Science opens a new mystery for the poet’s won- 
der; history discloses new dramas for his instruction; democ- 
racy reveals new ground for his hopes and his prophecy. The 
world was never before so rich in all the precious seed of poesy. 
All that is needed for the new prophetic age is that the poets 
shall appear—men with the far-seeing eye, the passionate heart 
and the power of coupling words to their loftier uses.” 

In beginning to illustrate this point, it may be well to delay 
a moment longer. In Markham poetry and democracy are 
inseparable. The man is his creed and his creed is his poetry. 
Democracy for him is a state in which the sovereign power is 
not only vested in the people as a whole and exercised directly 
by them or by representatives chosen by them, but is also equally 
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vested in social and economic management “of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” That is, democracy is not only 
manifest as a matter of political government but of economic, 
commercial, industrial and social control for the welfare of the 
people. 

He said at one time in an address in New York City: “I 
believe Jesus is the supreme Saviour of men. But his Saviour- 
hood must descend into industry. Jesus must be seen as the 
Saviour of business and until our business is saved, lifted into 
the sphere of brotherhood, we are not saved. Competition and 
self-seeking in business are pagan. Business must be codpera- 
tive and Christian. Jesus must appear as the Saviour of in- 
dustry. His spirit must be heard singing in all the wheels of 
civilization.” We can readily see that in this conception we 
have the possibility of the combination of high idealism with 
the grim realism of social and economic struggles, aspirations 
and hopes. 

His sense of vision and rhapsody as a poet is associated, as 
in the call of the poets of old, with a high personal individual 
exaltation, touch with the infinite source of truth and life in 
God, direct insight into the heart of struggling, suffering hu- 
manity, and the consciousness of a helpful, saving message 
burning in his soul. Like the Psalmist he might cry out, 
“My heart was hot within me; while I was musing the fire 
burned ; then I spake with my tongue.” Thus in the “ Whirl- 
wind Road” we have the exaltation of the prophet on the 
mount of vision set forth in the spirit of a real revelation: 

The Muses wrapped in mysteries of light 
Came in a rush of music on the night; 

And I was lifted wildly on quick wings, 

And borne away into the deep of things. 

The dead doors of my being broke apart; 

A wind of rapture blew across my heart; 

The inward song of worlds rang still and clear; 
I felt the Mystery the Muses fear; 


Yet they went swiftening on the ways untrod, 
And hurled me breathless at the feet of God. 
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I felt faint touches of the final Truth— 
Moments of trembling love, moments of youth. 
A vision swept away the human wall; 

Slowly I saw the meaning of it all— 

Meaning of life and time and death and birth, 
But cannot tell it to the men of Earth. 

I only paint the way, and they must go 

The whirlwind road of song if they would know. 


Compared with this sense of vision there is also a keen reali- 
zation of mission, nobly voiced in the following lines: 


O Poet, thou art holden with a vow: 

The light of higher worlds is on thy brow, 
And Freedom’s star is soaring in thy breast. 
Go, be a dauntless voice, a bugle-cry 

In darkening battle when the winds are high— 
A clear sane cry wherein the God is heard 

To speak to men the one redeeming word. 


It is an easy matter to put the content of his vision into his 
own words. Its ecstacy robs it not of its sanity ; nor its idealism 
of its realism ; nor its heavenliness of its earthliness. “Always 
in his thought is the consciousness of the social bond that binds 
or should bind men into associations and organizations for the 
common weal.” One theme runs through all his work. It 
has, however, many delightful and suggestive variations. We 
miss the myriad-mindedness of a Shakespeare, and the compre- 
hensiveness of a Browning, and the rich ornateness of a Milton 
but nevertheless his Pauline intensity of theme has variations 
and harmonies which reveal at intervals the full orchestration 
of human life in its depth, greatness and glory. Nature, hu- 
man life and religion, all reveal the social bond and declare the 
social law. Divine fatherhood and brotherhood are written 
everywhere. This brotherhood is not only political but social 
and industrial. A religious or political freedom is but the 
foretaste of economic liberty. The revealed will of God is 
that all men are brethren and so should live. This is the con- 


tent of Markham’s vision. 
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The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood. 
For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 

And till it come, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 
Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this Event the ages ran: 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man. 


The vision of Markham is a vision of the Kingdom of God 
conceived in terms of the teaching of Jesus Christ. Father- 
hood and Brotherhood are the key-notes of his song. All men 
are brethren. The welfare of all the people is the welfare of 
the average man and it is he that comes to himself in the gospel 


of Jesus. 





Yea, for He comes to lift the Public Care— 
To build on Earth the Vision hung in air. 
This is the one fulfillment of His Law— 

The one Fact in the mockeries that seem. 

This is the Vision that the prophets saw— 
The Comrade Kingdom builded in their dream. 


Into this Comrade Kingdom all are invited and none more 
earnestly than the poor. 


Haste, O people: all are bidden— 
Haste from places, high or hidden: 
In Mary’s Child the Kingdom comes, the heaven in beauty bends! 
He has made all life completer: 
He has made the Plain Way sweeter, 
For the stall is His first shelter and the cattle His first friends. 


He has come! the skies are telling: 
He has quit the glorious dwelling; 
And first the tidings came to us, the humble shepherd folk. 
He has come to field and manger, 
And no more is God a Stranger: 
He comes as Common Man at home with cart and crooked yoke. 
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As the shadow of a cedar 
To a traveler in gray Kedar 
Will be the kingdom of His love, the kingdom without end. 
Tongues and ages may disclaim Him, 
Yet the Heaven of heavens will name Him 
Lord of peoples, Light of nations, elder Brother, tender Friend. 


II. A man with such a vision of democracy would be false 
to himself if he were not at one with the people whose days of 
common good and glory he sees so near at hand. Markham in 
birth, training and aspiration is a man of the people. Nature 
knew him as a son and in him every man finds a brother. A 
casual glance at the list of his poems proves this at once: “The 
Man with the Hoe,” “The Man under the Stone,” “ The Rock 
Breaker,” “The Sower,” “The Builders,” “The Angelus,” 
“The Plowman,” “The Toilers,” ete. To read these poems 
is to feel the warm inner heart-beat of the masses of Europe 
and America. In “The Toilers” we at once feel his keen 
sympathy with all laborers and catch his view-point. 

Their blind feet drift in the darkness, and no one is leading; 
Their toil is the pasture, where hyenas and harpies are feeding; 
In all lands and always, the wronged, the homeless, the humbled 
Till the cliff-like pride of the spoiler is shaken and crumbled, 
Till the Pillars of Hell are uprooted and left to their ruin, 
And a rose-garden gladdens the places no rose ever blew in, 
Where now men huddle together and whisper and hearken, 

Or hold their bleak hands over embers that die out and darken. 

What a beautiful description of the “ Plowman” we have in 
the poem of this title. It has all the abandonment and grace 
of Burn’s most liquid verse. 

His furrows are darkening into the hollow, 
Lightly behind him the blackbirds follow— 

By quick little journeys they follow and whistle. 
Now a gossamer ship breaks away to the blue 


(Who stands by the railing and waves adieu?) 
All night it was moored to a thistle. 


Who knows the glad business afoot on the by-way? 
Who knows the bold hopes sent adrift on the sky-way? 
Millet’s “‘ Harvesters” makes him feel the pathos of the agri- 
cultural, landless, homeless toilers of Europe and he most truly 
describes them : 
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Lo, they had bread while they were out a-toiling in the sun: 
Now they are strolling beggars, for the harvest work is done. 

| They are the gods of husbandry: they gather in the sheaves, 
But when the autumn strips the wood, they’re drifting with the leaves. 
They plow and sow and gather in the glory of the corn; 
They know the noon, they know the pitiless rains before the morn; 
They know the sweep of furrowed fields that darken in the gloom— 
A little while their hope on earth, then evermore their tomb. 


Any one who spent his boyhood on a farm and recalls the 

former days of hand-sowing, scythes and cradles can see the 

| very form of the sower as Markham describes him coming home 
at the close of the day. 


Soon will the lonesome cricket by the stone 
Begin to hush the night; and lightly blown 
Field fragrances will fill the fading blue— 
Old furrow-scents that ancient Eden knew. 
Soon in the upper twilight will be heard 
The winging whisper of a homing bird. 


Who is it coming on the slant brown slope, 
Touched by the twilight and her mournful hope— 
Coming with hero step, with rhythmic swing, 
Where all the bodily motions weave and sing? 
The grief of the ground is in him, yet the power 
Of Earth to hide the furrow with the flower. 





He is the stone rejected, yet the stone 

Whereon is built metropolis and throne. 

Out of his toil come all their pompous shows, 
Their purple luxury and plush repose! 

The grime of this bruised hand keeps tender white 
The hands that never labor, day nor night. 

His feet that only know the field’s rough floors 
Send lordly steps down echoing corridors. 


Yea, this vicarious toiler at the plow 

Gives: that fine pallor to my lady’s brow. 

And idle armies with their boom and blare, 
Flinging their foolish glory on the air— 

He hides their nakedness, he gives them bed, 
And by his alms their hungry mouths are fed. 

The poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” discovered Markham 
to the world. In a fortnight he became famous. So deeply 
did his poem strike one of the key-notes of the social discontent 
that corporations and capitalists were everywhere aroused. 

12 
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One of them in the New York Sun offered seven hundred dol- 
lars for the best answer to it. It was awarded to John Vance 
Cheney. It is sufficient to say that the answer was forgotten 
almost in its very birth, but “The Man with the Hoe” to-day 
lives in ever-increasing thousands of humble hearts. Its super- 
scription is a quotation from Genesis: “God made man in His 
own image, in the image of God made He him.” Who that 
has read these lines will ever forget them ? 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 


The problem of economic freedom is a deep one. In the 
lower parts the pressure of the upper currents is so heavy that 
the struggle often becomes fateful, hopeless and tragical. The 
poem, “The Man under the Stone,” has in mind the Greek 
myth of Sisyphus, “ whose task it was to roll a huge stone up 
to a hill-top but when the steep was well-nigh gained the rock, 
repulsed by some hidden force, rushed again headlong down 
to the plain. Again he toiled at it, while the sweat bathed his 
weary limbs but all to no effect.” 

When I see a workingman with mouths to feed, 

Up, day after day, in the dark before the dawn, 

And coming home, night after night, through the dusk, 
Swinging forward like some fierce silent animal, 

I see a man doomed to roll a huge stone up an endless steep. 
He strains it onward inch by stubborn inch, 

Crouched always in the shadow of the rock... . 

See where he crouches, twisted, cramped, misshapen! 

He lifts for their life; 
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The veins knot and darken— 

Blood surges into his face. ... 

Now he loses—now he wins— 

Now he loses—loses—(God of my soul!) 
He digs his feet in the earth— 

There’s a moment of terrified effort... . 
Will the huge stone break his hold, 

And crush him as it plunges to the gulf? 
The silent struggle goes on and on, 

Like two contending in a dream. 


But Markham is not hopeless. The day is dawning. The 
poet is the prophet of the day. Beyond a doubt, the finest of 
all his efforts is his “ Lyric of the Dawn.” His sympathy is 
rooted deep in the worth of the individual and the eternal des- 
tiny of the race. As will be noted later, there is in it a com- 
bination of three elements that lift it far above mere senti- 
mentalism; namely, a keen realization of a cosmic evolution, 
an insight into the processes of social development in democ- 
racy, and an appreciation of personality and individual leader- 
ship as an essential element in progress. Such sympathy lies 
not on the surface but grows out of the very heart of things. 

III. After vision comes sympathy and after sympathy ser- 
vice in the logic of a true life. Markham’s is not a disap- 
pointment. He grew out of poverty but was always rich in 
his possession of free mountain air, storms and clouds, blue sky 
and sunshine, plain simple fellowship with birds, animals and 
men. After studying law he learned to be a blacksmith be- 
cause he believed that as a man he should know a first-hand 
touch with life in its reality of labor and struggle. Even as a 
boy he knew it as a herdsman in touch with nature and animals. 
Having had a vision he could say with Paul, “ Wherefore, O 
King, I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” Amos, 
the herdsman of Tekoa, left his flocks to heed the prophetic 
call. Markham, too, left flocks and herds and ringing anvil 
to become obedient to the poet’s vision and live in the poet’s 
mission. There is nota line of his poetry that is not impressed 
with the stamp of soul-sincerity and consciousness of message. 
“ Poetry to him is a vocation, a high and heavenly calling, the 
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fit vehicle for the expression of the truth that will not be silent.” 
Of the poet he says: 


His home is on the heights: to him 
Men wage a battle weird and dim, 
Life is a mission stern as fate, 

And song a dread apostolate. 

The toils of prophecy are his, 

To hail the coming centuries— 

To ease the steps and lift the load 

Of souls that falter on the road. 

The perilous music that he hears 
Falls from the vortices of the spheres. 


The law of love and service is his law of life. His vision is 
but another word for duty. Inan address before working-men 
he once said: “ We must find our heaven here in this cold, hard, 
actual, or we will find it nowhere. We are here in the raw 
materials of Paradise. What shall we do with the materials?” 

He answers very plainly what the poet has to do with the 
materials. ‘The Muse of Brotherhood,” one of his most char- 
acteristic poems, reveals the mission of poets and poetry thus: 


I am in the expectancy that runs: 
My feet are in the future, whirled afar 
On wings of light. If I have any sons, 
Let them arise and follow to my star. 


Some momentary touches of my fire 
Have warmed the barren ages with a beam: 
There is no peak beyond my swift desire, 
There is no beauty deeper than my dream. 


I make an end of life’s stupendous jest— 
The merry waste of fortunes by the Few, 
While the thin faces of the poor are pressed 
Against the panes—a hungry whirlwind crew. 


I come to lift the soul destroying weight, 
To heal the hurt, to end the foolish loss, 
To take the toiler from his brutal fate— 
The toiler hanging on the Labor Cross. 


I bring to Earth the feel of home again, 

That men may nestle on her warm, still breast; 
I bring to wronged, humiliated men 

The sacred right to labor and to rest. 
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I bring to men the fine ideal stuff 

The young gods took to build the spheres of old: 
The fire I send on men is great enough 

To burn the iron kingdoms into gold. 


I hold the way until the bright heavens bend— 
Until the New Republic shall arise, 

And quick young deities again descend, 
Bringing the gifts of God with joyous cries. 


I lead the Graces and the Winged Powers: 
The world the Anarchs build I will destroy, 
For I will storm upon its demon towers, 
With wind of laughter and with rain of joy. 


And at the first break of my Social Song 
A hush will fall upon the foolish strife, 
As though a joyous god, serene and strong, 

Shined suddenly before the steps of life. 


Cold hearts that falter are my only bar: 
Heroes that seek my ever-fading goal 

Must take their reckoning from the central star, 
And follow the equator: I am Soul. 


My love is higher than heavens where Taurus wheels, 
My love is deeper than the pillared skies: 

High as that peak in Heaven where Milton kneels, 
Deep as that grave in Hell where Cesar lies. 


Still hope for man: my star is on the way! 
Great Hugo saw it from his prison isle; 
It lit the lighty dream of Lamennais; 
It led the ocean thunders of Carlyle. 


Wise Greely saw the star of my desire, 
Wise Lincoln knelt before my hidden flame: 
It was from me they drew their sacred fire— 
I am Religion by her deeper name. 


With this poem we should also compare “The Muse of 
Labor,” which, however, is so similar that we here only make 
a passing reference to it. 

The poet’s task is most heroic. It should have neither the 
weak sentimentality of youth nor the frail senility of old age 
but all the elements of prime manhood. 





Let trifling pipe be mute, 
Fling by the languid lute: 
Take down the trumpet and confront the Hour, 
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And speak to toil-worn nations from a tower— 
Take down the horn wherein the thunders sleep, 
Blow battles into men—call down the fire— 
The daring, the long purpose, the desire; 
Descend with faith into the Human Deep, 

And ringing to the troops of right a cheer, 
Make known the Truth of Man in holy fear; 
Send forth thy spirit in a storm of song, 

A tempest flinging fire upon the wrong. 


IV. Life is not complete without hope. The tendency of a 
true realism is toward idealism. True service implies a clear 
ideal, a calling and heroism. These are very manifest in 
Markham’s poetry as noted in the foregoing quotations. One 
who has had the privilege of fellowship with him in his home 
says that his personal life is marked by the utmost simplicity 
and directness, coupled with a passion for service. He con- 
ceives the place and mission of the poet clearly and in full 
codrdination with all other callings in life. The social burden 
must be the burden of all; social freedom the privilege of all; 
and social progress the blessing of all. The laws of love, sac- 
rifice and service are fundamentals in the great coming Com- 
rade Kingdom. The momentum of the divine life in the midst 
of the realism of earthy things forever rises in aspirations and 
hopes and longings for immortality. So, in following the pulse 
of Markham’s theme, we start with a vision, enter into sympa- 
thetic touch with man in all his relations, realize much of this 
earth life of love and service but we likewise feel the law of 
progress here on earth, looking toward the fulness of the King- 
dom and believing in its ultimate triumph on the other side. 
Markham finds the elements of hope for human life in the 
things of the spirit and yet for him the spirit in this earth-life 
is never dissociated from the flesh and he might say with 
Browning: 

Let us not always say, 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole! ’’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 


Let us ery, ‘‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.’’ 
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Life for him is a climb as he declares in his poem, “The 
Climb of Life.” It is the dawn that is the promise of the 
noon-day. It is time complete only in eternity. It is soul- 
life; therefore, the assurance of immortality. We are not 
surprised then as we study his poems that we find in him the 
elements of a Christian. He has hope for man because he 
believes in God. In one of his conversational utterances he 
made this remarkable statement: “I believe in religion to the 
core of my soul. The reasonable religion balances the mind 
and gives solidarity to character. But I believe in a practical 
religion, a religion that goes down to the hard ground of. prac- 
tical affairs. The old idea of secular and sacred is passing 
away; the secular is the only ground for the activities of the 
divine. There is nothing secular but sin, nothing secular but 
robbery, and the robbery of the poor by the trusts and combi- 
nations is the worst form of robbery. Indeed, the secular is 
the only ground for all sacred activities. Jesus left the one 
great command—to build the Kingdom of Order upon the 
earth.” Let us note, then, several of the elements of hope and 
triumph as he illustrates them in his poetry. 

The great problems of humanity are inevitable. We cannot 
escape them. They are part of the evolution of the race. We 
cannot shy them if we would. 

Swung in the Purpose of the upper sphere, 

We sweep on to the century anear. 

But something makes the heart of man forebode: 
There is a new Sphinx watching by the road! 

Its name is Labor, and the world must hear— 


Must hear and answer its dread question—yea, 
Or perish as the tribes of yesterday. 


However inevitable the question and the difficulty, he believes 
that “ Man is greater than his fate.” He is part of the cosmic 
process that is good and has an upward and forward course. 
History has in it the germ-life of a reasonable, righteous and 
loving providence, a cosmic process that moves despite the hin- 
drances which man puts into the way. In the French Revolu- 
tion and afterward 
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Man burst the chains that his own hands had made; 
Hurled down the blind, fierce gods that in blind years 
He fashioned, and a power upon them laid 
To bruise his heart and shake his soul with fears. 


He peered through nature, peered into the past, 
Careless of hoary precedent and pact; 

And swore to know the truth of things at last, 
Knelt at the altar of the Naked Fact. 


Fact in history and science, however fierce and hard, proved 
to be his friends. If in Israel’s days of old “the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” so mankind is discovering that 
all the powers of the universe are in league and tend upward 
and onward. 


And now the powers of Water, Fire and Air, 

And that dread thing behind the lightning’s light 
Cry, Master us, O Man, for thou art fair; 

To serve thee is our freedom and our might. 


We love the craft that found our hidden place— 
The beauty of the cunning of thy hands; 

We love the quiet empire of thy face: 
Hook us with steel and harness us with bands! 


Make us the genius of the crooked plow; 
The spirit in the whisper of the wheels; 
The unseen Presence sitting at the prow, 
To urge the wandering, huge, sea-cleaving keels. 


They come from ocean and the sun’s blue tent; 

He lays bright harness on them, and his word; 
New pulse from continent to continent 

Runs; the dead places of the world are stirred. 


It is the hour of man: new Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered, press against the world’s slow gate; 
And voices from the vast eternities 

Still preach the soul’s austere apostolate. 


His evolutionary view of science and law and personality 
makes him opposed to revolution and anarchy. His position 
is clearly seen in a little poem addressed to Louise Michael, 
the anarchist, in which he says to her: 


I cannot take your road, Louise Michael, 
Priestess of Pity and of Vengeance—no: 
Down that amorphous gulf I cannot go— 

That gulf of anarchy whose pit is Hell. 
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Yet, sister, though my first word is farewell, 
Remember that I know your hidden woes; 
Have felt the grief that rends you blow on blow; 
Have knelt beside you on the murky cell. 


Deeper than science, because it is the very life-power of 
science, is the life of the spirit. Religion is the sum of every- 
thing. Nothing is outside her realm. Of the social life of 
the Kingdom of God he declares, “I am Religion by a deeper 
name.” As above quoted he believes in religion to the core. 
He conceives of it in terms of personality and social relations. 
Despite his idea of a cosmic process, his conception of person- 
ality rises to the very height of efficiency and importance. He 
depends on persons for the motive and power of the new re- 
demption in which he so heartily believes. Great command- 
ing personalities, true to God and man, are the instruments 


used to bring to pass the Kingdom. 


Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 


The leaders most needed, on the one hand, are the poets, and, 
on the other, the men of affairs like Lincoln whom he immor- 
talizes in the greatest known Lincoln poem. The needs are 
great and equally great must be the men who lead and inspire. 


What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the State? 

We need the fine audacities of honest deed; 
The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 
We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The common burden and the public trust 
To be a thing as sacred and august 

As the white vigil where the angels kneel. 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 
The power to be alone and vote with God. 


Surely the great leader filling such needs will arise in due time 
at the call of God. 
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So we await the Leader to appear, 

Lover of men, thinker and doer and seer, 

The hero who will fill the labor throne 

And build the Comrade Kingdom stone by stone. 


That kingdom that is greater than the dream 
Breaking through ancient vision gleam by gleam— 
Something that song alone can faintly feel; 

And only song’s wild rapture can reveal. 


Thrilled by the Cosmic Oneness he will rise, 
Youth in his heart and morning in his eyes; 
While glory fallen from the far-off goal 
Will send mysterious splendor on his soul. 


Him shall all toilers know to be their friend; 

Him shall they follow faithful to the end. 

Though every leaf were a tongue to cry, ‘‘ Thou must! ’’ 
He will not say the unjust thing is just. 

Nor all the fiends that curse in the eclipse 

Shall shake his heart or hush his lyric lips. 

His cry for justice, it will stir the stones 

From Hell’s black granite to the Seraph thrones! 


Earth listens for the coming of his feet; 

The hushed Fates lean expectant from their seat. 
He will be calm and reverent and strong, 

And, carrying in his words the force of song, 
Will send a hope upon these weary men, 

A hope to make the heart grow young again, 

A cry to comrades scattered and afar: 

Be constellated, stars by circling star; 

Give to all mortals justice and forgive: 

License may die that liberty may live. 

Let love shine through the fabric of the State— 
Love deathless, Love whose other name is Fate. 
Fear not: We cannot fail— 

The vision will prevail. 

Truth is the oath of God, and, sure and fast, 
Through Death and Hell holds onward to the past. 


His hope of triumph, rooted in God’s cosmic plan and in 
the poets, prophets and civic leaders called to service from time 
to time, culminates in Jesus Christ. The Christ who came 
as the desire of the nations in himself is the great leader who 
is coming, ever coming as the re-incarnation in the lives of 
men. Two quotations given above, taken from conversations 
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of Markham, show the thorough basis of his hope for men in 
Christ and the Kingdom of God on earth. To be like Christ 
and to live like Christ among our fellows is the sum of life. 
In the first quotation he said: “TI believe Jesus is the supreme 
Saviour of men but His Saviourhood must descend into indus- 
try. Jesus must be seen as the Saviour of business, etc.” In 
the second he declares, “I believe in religion to the core of my 
soul . . . but I believe in a practical religion that goes down 
to the hard ground of practical affairs.” Thus, we see that, 
for him, everything culminates in social brotherhood. His 
constant prayer is, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be done 
on earth as it is done in Heaven.” His poem, “The Desire 
of the Nations,” is headed with a quotation from Isaiah, “And 
the government shall be upon His shoulder: and His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” The spirit of the 
poem is at once manifest in the first lines: 

Earth will go back to her lost youth, 

And life grow deep and wonderful as truth, 

When the wise King out of the nearing Heaven comes 

To break the spell of long millenniums— 

To build with song again 

The broken hope of men— 

To hush and heroize the world, 

Under the flag of brotherhood unfurled. 

And He will come some day: 

Already is His star upon the way! 


He comes, O world, He comes! 
But not with bugle-cry nor roll of doubling drums. 


Nay, for He comes to loosen and unbind, 
To build the lofty purpose in the mind, 
To stir the heart’s deep chord... 


Throughout the poem we notice that he contrasts His con- 
stant coming with His first coming. Thus, He comes not 


As of old the glory of the Lord 
To half-awakened shepherds in the fields. 


Nor as of old when first the Strong One trod, 
The Power of sepulchers—Our Risen God! 
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Nay, nor as when the Hero-King of Heaven 
Came with upbraiding to His faint Eleven. 


Nor as the carnal kings of old, 


Nor as the stumbling foolish stewards dream 
In tedious argument and milkless creed, 

But in the passion of the heart-warm deed 
Will come the Man Supreme. 

Yea, for He comes to lift the Public Care— 
To build on Earth the Vision hung in air. 
This is the one fulfillment of His Law— 

The one Fact in the mockeries that seem. 

This is the Vision that the prophets saw— 
The Comrade Kingdom builded in their dream. 


He conceives the life of Christ as shining through the social 
passion of the race, coming to give us freedom and to give us 
law. Men shall be made to feel life’s oneness and its worth 
mixed with mystery and awe. On Him, indeed, shall the gov- 
ernment be. He shall be the Mighty Counsellor, the Chief, 
the Prince of Peace. 

In this conception of the coming Kingdom he not only clearly 
sees the place of great personalities and of Christ as the Savior 
of men but he believes that America in the providence of God 
has been spared for modern civilization to become the leader 
of men and hasten the coming of this Kingdom. In the poen, 
“The Errand Imperious,”’ he says: 

But harken, my America, my own, 

Great Mother, with the hill-flower in your hair! 
Diviner is that light you bear alone, 

That dream that keeps your face forever fair. 


Imperious is your errand and sublime, 
And that which binds you is Orion’s band. 

From some large Purpose, since the youth of Time, 
You were kept hidden in the Lord’s right hand. 


You were kept hidden in a secret place, 
With white Sierras, white Niagaras— 
Hid under stalwart stars in this far space, 
Ages ere Tadmor or the man of Uz. 


*Tis yours to bear the World-State in your dream, 
To strike down Mammon and his brazen breed, 

To build the Brother-Future, beam on beam; 
Yours, mighty one, to shape the Mighty Deed. 
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The armed heavens lean down to hear your fame, 
America: rise to your high-born part! 

The thunders of the sea are in your name, 
The splendors and the terrors, in your heart. Ete. 


In conclusion, let us recall for a moment the successive points 
we have had in mind. Markham had a vision of brotherhood 
in Christ to be complete only in the fulness of the Kingdom 
of God. He is in sympathetic nearness with his fellow-men, 
lovable and loving all. He halts not at sacrifice and service 
but ever exalts the living life of love as the great reality. He 
is not, however, bound by the things of earth for everything 
rises to the divine. The future is always open and limitless. 
Faith struggling in the present realities ever stretches open 
hands into the infinite. Both here and now, as there and then, 
his Kingdom as both present and as future, is a Kingdom of 
social brotherhood. Nowhere along the paths of life is the end 
visible. On none of them is there a sign-board marked “No 
Thoroughfare.” The days of brotherhood are dawning. The 
march of brotherhood is forever. The eternal creed is, “One 
is your Father God and all ye are Brethren.” 

‘Men sadly say that Love’s high dream is vain, 
That one force holds the heart—the hope of gain. 
Are, then, the August Powers behind the veil 
Weary of watch and powerless to prevail? 

Have they grown palsied with the creep of age, 
And do they burn no more with pallid rage? 


Are the shrines empty and the altars cold, 
Where once the saints and heroes knelt of old? 


Not so: the vast inbrothering of man— 

The glory of the universe—began 

When first the heart of the Mother Darkness heard 
The Whisper, and the ancient chaos stirred. 

Ever the feet of Christ were in events, 

Bridging the seas, shaking the continents. 


His feet are heard in the historic march 
Under the whirlwind, under the starry arch. 
Forever the Great Purpose presses on, 

From darkness unto darkness, dawn to dawn, 
Resolved to lay the rafter and the beam 

Of Justice—the imperishable Dream. 
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This is the voice of Time against the Hours; 
This is the witness of the Cosmic Powers; 

This is the Music of the Ages—this 

The song whose first note broke the First Abyss. 


All that we glory in was once a dream; 

The World-Will marches onward, gleam by gleam. 
New voices speak, dead paths begin to stir: 

Man is emerging from the sepulchre! 

Let no man dare, let no man ever dare 

To mark on Time’s great way, ‘‘No Thoroughfare! ’’ 


GREENSBURG, PA. 














IV. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH YEAR. 
A. M. GLUCK. 


The idea of a sacred year grows out of the religious nature of 
man. We live our life in the midst of the material universe, 
and we are wonderfully modified and conditioned by the mate- 
rial universe of which we are integral parts. Especially is 
this true of nature as a system existing in the onward flow of 
time. Changes, movements, revolutions, days, months, years 
and cycles of years carry with them a wonderful educational 
force for the growth and development of the race. Indeed of 
all the systems of nature that of the onward flow of time has 
the greatest influence upon our lives. We feel it in the suc- 
cession of day and night. Day leads to activity, night beckons 
us to rest. We mark the hours of morning, noon and evening. 
So, also, the revolutions of the moon have their effect upon us 
as well as upon the growth of plants and the ebb and flow of 
tides. The months are not arbitrary divisions of time. They 
correspond to changes in nature, and these changes are reflected 
in our spirits. And still more is it true of that grand period 
of time which is marked by the annual circle of the earth 
around the sun. The year, with its four seasons, runs its cir- 
cuit within our lives as really as in the world around us. Its 
many changes are mirrored in our consciousness and responded 
to by our inmost sensibilities. Not once, but continuously as 
the cycles return upon themselves until each change becomes 
inseparably associated with a religious idea. It is thus that 
the year becomes the bearer of man’s spiritual beliefs and the 
year thus invested comes to be for man a sacred or religious 
year. 

We should greatly err, however, if we should allow ourselves 
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to think that the religious year is nothing else than the natural 
year stamped and invested with man’s religious beliefs, for 
then it would be nothing more than a religious remembrance, 
the bearer or vehicle of religious thoughts and ideas. There 
must be something lying back of and beyond the natural year 
that gives it its particular characteristics and invests its dif- 
ferent seasons and periods with those peculiar powers which 
so marvellously affect us, otherwise there would be no logical 
order in the year’s succession of religious beliefs. The nat- 
ural year is a medium of revelation. God walks his appointed 
rounds throughout the year, and every season has a special 
voice for the varying phases of our manifold existence. Spring 
comes, and with it returning life, an emblem of human youth. 
Summer comes, with its full stationariness, its noontide heat, 
its dust, its toil, and its call to work, an emblem of ripe man- 
hood. Autumn comes, with its harvests, its mournfulness, its 
pleasant melancholy, telling us of coming rest and quiet calm, 
an emblem of full maturity. And then comes winter, with its 
damp mist, its slanting shadows, its dim skies, its red setting 
sun, its heaps of decaying leaves, its depressing north wind, 
telling us of death and decay, fit emblem of old age. In all 
of these ways God speaks to us as really as he spake to his 
holy patriarchs and prophets of old. The course of the nat- 
ural year, therefore, with its revolving material changes, serves 
to shadow forth in a real way the spirit world that is all around 
us. Time is thus made to be the mirror of eternity. The 
visible is held to reflect the invisible things of God in their 
proper order and course. Therefore the sacred year is not 
only the natural year invested with certain religious ideas by 
the mind of man, but it is also that year invested with the great 
spiritual realities of the world that is unseen and eternal, an 
order musical with the voice of God. 

And thus it is that the idea of a sacred year is universal. 
There has been a sacred year ever since there has been public 
worship, that is to say, ever since the origin of the human race. 
Traces of such a year are to be found among the most primitive 
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peoples. When Moses besought Pharoah for permission to 
lead the Children of Israel into the wilderness to sacrifice to 
their God, it was not to institute a new religious feast, but to 
observe one already long in existence. Back of the leading 
Jewish feast is to be found a pagan feast running back into 
the infancy of the human race. Traces of this feast are to be 
found in other countries than Egypt. The old Teutonic spring 
festival in honor of the goddess Ostara was a form of this same 
feast. Not only are traces of this spring feast to be found 
among all primitive peoples, but it likewise forms the center 
around which all the other feasts of the year revolved. It was 
at the time of this spring festival that the children of Israel made 
their flight from Egypt, in memory of which the feast of the 
Passover was instituted, and made to supersede and replace 
the old pagan feast. This then became the starting point of 
the Jewish religious year. As time went on the feasts of 
Pentecost, Tabernacles, Trumpets, Expiation, Dedication and 
Purification were added, but they were all made to revolve 
around the feast of the Passover as their center. And then 
it was in connection with the feast of the Passover that the 
death and resurrection of Christ took place, in memory of 
which the festival of Easter was instituted, and made to super- 
sede and replace the old Jewish feast, which thus became the 
starting point and center of the Christian year. It will be 
seen therefore that this spring festival has formed the center 
or axis of every religious year that has existed since the begin- 
ning of time. 

We must look to Christianity for the highest form of the 
religious year, because the religious year depends upon revela- 
tion and revelation only reached its fulness with the coming 
of the Christian religion. The primitive religious year rests 
upon revelation in nature, the Jewish religious year rests upon 
nature and the revelation given in the life and history of the 
chosen people; while the Christian religious year rests upon 
the full and complete revelation which God gave to the world 
in the person and life of Jesus Christ. Religion requires more 
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than the simple development of man’s spiritual faculties and 
cawers in what may be denominated the order of nature, It 
requires as necessary to its completion an order of revelation 
descending into the bosom of the world in the form of actual 
history and fact. This order of revelation began with the 
beginning of man but reached its completion and fulness only 
in Christ “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” And thus it is that the church year gathers up 
and fulfills all that had been foreshadowed and sought after in 
Paganism and Judaism combined, and starids forth as the one 
final and complete outline of saving truth. The order of the 
church year then is founded in part upon the history of Christ 
and of the apostolic church; in part upon the Jewish sacred 
year; and in part upon the natural succession of seasons. 

The Church year, like the Apostle’s creed, was not made, 
but it came into existence by a process of growth and develop- 
ment; it grew out of the life of the Church. Jesus Christ did 
not give the Church her forms; he gave the life, and he allowed 
that life to create its own forms in accordance with needs and 
conditions, somewhat as the life of the earth creates the forms 
in which it expresses itself. One therefore should not expect 
to find a complete religious year in the Apostolic Age, but 
rather the beginnings of such a year. And this is just what 
one does find. When we study the history of the Apostolic 
Age we find one idea of the Church taking root here and another 
there, and so growing on and developing until the whole won- 
drous cycle is complete. 

Another thing to be noted in this connection is that the for- 
mation of the Church year went hand in hand with the forma- 
tion of the Church’s system of doctrine. Beginning with the 
baptismal formula as a nucleus, and taking the facts of Christ’s 
life the Church gradually built up that marvellously compre- 
hensive statement of her faith that meets us in the Apostle’s 
Creed. But the same power that formulated the faith of the 
Church made itself felt also in all other parts of Christian life 
and worship, and thus it is that we find the formation of the 
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Church year following along with the formation of the Apostle’s 
Creed, and that too in the same order and course. On no 
other basis can the remarkable correspondance that exists be- 
tween the order of the teachings of the Church year and the 
order of the teachings of the Apostle’s Creed be explained. 

The starting point in the formation of the Church year is 
to be found in the weekly observance of Sunday or Lord’s Day. 
In the Gospel (St. Matt. 28: 1-10) we read how on the first 
day of the week Christ rose from the dead and showed himself 
alive unto his disciples and thus established his claim of being 
the long-promised Messiah. This fact was really the turning 
point in the history of redemption, and ever since that time 
this first day of the week has been known as the Lord’s Day 
in honor of the resurrection of the Lord, and has been kept as 
the day of rest and religious worship. Eight days later, or 
the second Lord’s Day (St. John 20: 26-29) we find the dis- 
ciples assembled for prayer, and Jesus manifests himself unto 
them again. Fifty days later, or the seventh Lord’s Day (Acts 
2: 1-11), we find them assembled again, and it is on this occa- 
sion that the promise of the Spirit was fulfilled. And so on 
and on Lord’s Day after Lord’s Day until the whole annual 
cycle is complete, and being complete, then through all subse- 
quent returning yearly cycles unto this day. If you will fol- 
low these Lord’s Days back through the centuries of Christian 
history you will come at last to the open tomb in the garden 
of Olives and the fair resurrection morn. Other days of the 
week also were observed by the early Christians but none of 
them were given the same prominence as the Lord’s Day. It 
is always a festival day. No fast is allowed to fall upon the 
Lord’s Day. This much then at least is clear: the weekly 
observance of the first day of the week as the day of rest and 
religious worship grew up out of the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. 

Turning now from the weekly day of religious worship to 
the annual festivals, we find that they too grew out of facts 
connected with the life of Christ. As the Lord’s Day grew out 
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of the fact of the resurrection of Christ, so too the first annual 
Christian festival to be established, namely, the festival of 
Easter, grew up out of this same event. When the first anni- 
versary of the resurrection came around it was only natural 
that the disciples would remember it, but whether they observed 
it in any special way or not we do not know. What we do 
know is that it was observed at a very early time in the his- 
tory of the Church, but just how early we cannot determine. 
The first time we read about it we find its observance general 
throughout the Church, and this indicates that its observance 
was then already very old. In the second century a great con- 
troversy arose, not concerning the fact of the observance, but 
concerning the time of the observance, Polycarp (69-155), 
Bishop of Smyrna, being the leader of the Eastern party, and 
Auicetus (d. 168), Bishop of Rome, being the leader of the 
Western Church. In the third century this controversy was 
taken up anew by such men as Victor (d. 202), Bishop of 
Rome, and Polycrates (d. 208), Bishop of Ephesus, but no 
agreement could be reached. Finally the matter was taken up 
and disposed of by the Council of Nicea (325), which decreed 
that everywhere the great festival of Easter should be observed 
upon the Sunday following the first full moon—the moon that 
regulated the feast of the Passover—after the vernal equinox, 
and this is the day which has come down to us. Thus the fes- 
tival of the Resurrection, the great movable center and regu- 
lative festival of the whole liturgical system was established. 

Shortly after the observance of the Easter festival had begun 
it began to extend itself to the days or weeks immediately sur- 
rounding it. The original name of the Easter season was 
Pascha, the name of the Jewish feast of the Passover with 
which it was originally connected and observed, and which it 
later supplanted, and, like the feast of the Passover, included 
a period of eight days. The reason for this is obvious. As 
the Jewish Christians, in many instances, kept the old Jewish 
feasts in connection with the new Christian festivals, it is 
likely that they made the latter correspond with the former in 
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point of time, and since the old Jewish feast embraced a period 
of eight days the new Christian festival would be made to cover 
the same period of time. This is the origin of what is known 
as the octave of Easter or Haster Week. According to Papi- 
anus (d. 212) the days of the week following Easter day were 
observed in a festive way and were days of vacation from toil. 
At the same time we find the Easter festival preceded by seven 
days of fasting. According to Dyonisius (180-265), Bishop 
of Alexandria, it was customary to keep the whole week before 
Easter as a fast in memory of the great closing events in the 
life of our Lord. This is the origin of Holy Week, containing 
Holy Thursday, in memory of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, Good Friday in memory of the Crucifixion, and Silent 
Saturday in memory of the rest in the tomb. From this it will 
be seen that at this time the Christian Passover embraced a 
period of fifteen days, seven going before by way of prepara- 
tion, and seven following after by way of carrying out and 
completing the full significance of the festival. 

Still another stage follows in the growth and development of 
this holy season. As time went on week after week was added 
to the Pasch of the resurrection or Easter week, until at last 
the season came to embrace the whole period of time interven- 
ing from the resurrection of Christ to Ascension Day and from 
Ascension Day on to Whitsunday, services being held each day 
and the prayers being offered, as on Sunday, in the standing 
posture, in honor of the resurrection. Chrysostom (347-407) 
has sermons covering this entire season of holy joy. At the 
same time week after week was added to the Pasch of the Cross 
or Holy Week until at last the season of preparation grew into 
the great Lenten fast extending from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Sunday, the forty week days being in memory of our Saviour’s 
fasting and temptation in the wilderness, during which time 
services were held every day, the prayers being offered, as 
always on fast days, in the kneeling posture. As early as the 
fourth century we find this great fast firmly established. From 
Athanasius (296-373) we learn that this great accomplishment 
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had taken place during his own life-time. And thus we see 
that little by little the great Easter festival with its attendant 
seasons embracing Holy Week and Easter Week grew up and 
evolved out of the fact of the resurrection of Christ. 

We pass to Pentecost. As Easter grew out of the fact of 
the resurrection so the season of Pentecost grew out of the 
outpouring of Christ’s Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the day 
the Jewish feast of weeks. The first time we find Pentecost 
observed as a separate and distinct festival and not simply as 
a part of the Easter cycle is in the time of Origen (185-254), 
who looked upon it as belonging to the fiftieth day after Easter, 
and in memory of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. For a 
long time the period extending from Easter Sunday to Whit- 
sunday was known as the season of Pentecost. Pentecost gets 
its name from these fifty days. But here with Origen we find 
the beginning of that movement which made the day of Pente- 
cost a new festival day and the season which grew out of it the 
real season of Pentecost. Like Easter, again, the festival of 
Pentecost was not long confined to one day, but was soon ex- 
tended to embrace the days of the week following. According 
to Chrysostom (347-407) the days of this week were observed 
in a festive way as part of the festival of Pentecost. They 
constituted the octave of Pentecost. But the mystery with 
which Pentecost has to do is too broad and significant to be 
left to the services of one week, and therefore it is that in a 
little while we find that Pentecost has grown into a great sea- 
son. In the time of Chrysostom (347-407) we find that the 
season of Pentecost covers a period of from twenty-four to 
twenty-seven Sundays, according as Easter came early or late, 
and Advent comprised four or six Sundays, and commemora- 
tive of Christ’s work in the world through the agency of his 
Church. These Sundays were called Sundays after Pentecost, 
for as yet there was no Trinity season. Thus we see the season 
of Pentecost completed. 

And as Easter grew out of the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, and Pentecost grew out of the outpouring of Christ’s 
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Spirit, so Christmas grew out of the birth of Christ. Strange 
to say, however, the Christmas season did not begin with the 
Nativity Festival, but with the Epiphany Festival, a festival 
taking its rise in the Eastern Church in honor of both the birth 
and the baptism of Jesus. Clement of Alexandria (150-220) 
speaks of this festival of the Epiphany as being observed on 
the sixth of January and in honor of the birth and the baptism 
of Jesus, the idea being that the baptism was the real birthday 
of the divine Christ. From the Eastern Church this festival 
of the Epiphany spread to the Western, where it came into 
contact with the Christmas festival, lost its original character- 
istics, and became commemorative of the visit of the three 
kings to the infant Jesus, the Sundays following being known 
as Sundays after the Epiphany. Just how early the festival 
of the Nativity took its rise we do not know. In the year 350 
Pope Julius I. issued a decree that the great festival of the 
Nativity should be observed on the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber, the day being reckoned from the day of Christ’s death 
which was believed to have occurred on his conception day, and 
this is the day that has come down to us. Furthermore, as 
soon as the Nativity Festival was established it was provided 
with an octave like Easter and Pentecost. Augustine (345- 
430) has a sermon on this octave of the Nativity showing its 
existence at this early period. The extension of the Nativity 
Festival to cover a period of eight days would seem to have 
been necessary too because of surrounding conditions. About 
this season of the year there was quite a cluster of Gentile 
feasts against the wild revelries of which the Christians needed 
to be guarded. The sermon of Augustine deals with just this 
very thing. A little later this octave of Christmas is known as the 
circumcision of Christ, but it is likely that this fact was asso- 
ciated with the day by such men as Augustine even though 
nothing is said about it. And then followed the Advent sea- 
son. The origin of this season as a Church ordinance is not 
clear. We find it observed in the time of Pope Leo (d. 451) 
but its length varies in different sections of the Church. In 
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some parts of the Church it seems to have consisted of three 
weeks; in others four, and again in others six. A little later 
we find it fixed at four and so observed throughout the Church. 
What caused the creation of this season? It is generally said 
that it was created as a season of preparation for Christmas. 
On first thought this would seem to be true, for in the sixth 
century we find the Mondays and Wednesdays and Fridays 
of the season kept as fast days as in Lent. But it was not so 
observed originally. The first traces of it reveal no penitential 
character. That came in later. It was created to represent 
and reproduce in the consciousness of the Church the Messianic 
hopes of the pre-Christian world, the coming of the Christ in 
the flesh. The oldest Scripture lessons for this season which 
have come down to us deal with this one great overmastering 
idea. And with the completion of Advent came the comple- 
tion of the Christmas season, and with the completion of the 
Christmas season the completion of the ancient Church year. 

I have not tried to trace the details of this growth and devel- 
opment; that would not be possible in such a paper as this; 
nor it is necessary. I have simply tried to mark out the lines 
along which this growth and development moved. This growth 
was not the same in all parts of the Church. There were 
many differences and sometimes practices which later passed 
out altogether were much more generally observed in the 
Church than some others which remained. But the growth of 
the practices which I have sketched are the ones which finally 
came to prevail, and these are the ones with which we are con- 
cerned. When we look into this Church year as it meets us 
in the fifth century we find it to be an exact reproduction of 
the life and work of Christ, an exact reproduction of Christ’s 
work of redemption, and as such it forms the framework or 
skeleton of the whole Catholic cultus of later ages. I am 
aware that the lines of growth here indicated are different from 
” the generally received ones. Most writers on the Church year 
say that it began with the three great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter and Pentecost, and that in time they grew into cycles, 
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each including a season of preparation going before the festival 
and an after-season appropriate, and that the union of these 
cycles formed the Church year. But I fail to find any sub- 
stantiation of that contention. I fail to find any penitential 
_ season going before Pentecost. In all the library of the Fathers 
there is not a single reference to suggest the idea of a peni- 
tential season going before Whitsunday. On the other hand 
we find that the entire period between Easter and Whitsunday 
was always observed in a festive way. No, the Church year 
began with the festival of Easter, and from it as a center it 
grew out in both directions, gathering unto itself the festivals 
and seasons of Pentecost and Christmas until at last the entire 
year was invested with the great acts of Christ’s life. 

For the idea of Scripture lessons for the Church year we 
must look to the Jewish synagogues, for these Jewish congre- 
gations scattered throughout the cities and villages of the Roman 
empire formed the soil in which the infant Church took root 
and grew. The Gospel first began at Jerusalem, then made its 
way through these Jewish communities, and then from them 
reached out into the great pagan world beyond, and it is here 
that we must look for the first beginnings of Christian wor- 
ship. One of the elements of this synagogue worship was the 
reading of the lections or prescribed Scripture lessons from the 
Law and the Prophets, and these are the lessons which were 
read by the early Christians, together with the Gospels and 
Epistles as they came into existence. But as time went on, 
after the manner of the Jewish synagogues, a more complete 
order of lessons came into use. As the days of the Church 
year became established they were surrounded with Scripture 
lessons expressive of the truths or facts which they commemo- 
rated, and with the completion of this investiture we have the 
completion of the pericopes for the entire year. Fragments 
of this order have come down to us and the lessons are, as a 
rule, the same as those which meet us in the orders of later ages. 

As said above, the Church year here sketched is the Church 
year which meets us at the close of the fifth century. It was 
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not perfect, of course, but it contained all the elements of a 
true liturgical year. From this time on its further growth 
and development are easily traced. In the sixth century the 
Advent season was fixed at four Sundays. In this century 
also we find commemorations not only of the great acts of 
Christ’s life, but besides these commemorations of certain of 
the apostles and martyrs. Of course we find some of these 
commemorations going back as far as the second century, but 
then they were only local commemorations. By the beginning 
of the sixth century, however, there were some which were uni- 
versally observed throughout the Church, and had become a 
part of the pericopal order. These were: St. Andrew, St. 
Stephen, St. John, the Holy Innocents, St. Peter, St. James, 
St. Paul, St. John Baptist and All Saints. In the eighth 
century the three Sundays preceding Lent were named Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima, respectively, thus 
forming a season of transition from the season of Christ’s mani- 
festation of his glory by miracle to the season of the manifesta- 
tion of his glory by suffering. Here too we find other saints’ 
days added to the Church year, namely, St. Martin, St. Michael, 
St. Lawrence, St. Genevieve and the Virgin Mary. In the 
tenth century the first Sunday after Pentecost was named 
Trinity Sunday and observed as a festival in honor of the three- 
fold revelation of God as Father, Son and Holy Ghost set forth 
in the first half of the Church year, the Sundays following to 
the number of twenty-seven being known as Sundays after 
Trinity. Here again besides the saints already commemo- 
rated we find the addition of many others. All the patriarchs, 
prophets and apostles, all the angels mentioned in the Bible and 
a noble army of saints and martyrs are given places in the 
calendar of the Christian year and made objects of worship. 
By degrees every day of the year became commemorative of a 
particular saint, the Roman order thus becoming more a saint’s 
day calendar than an outline of evangelical truth. Religious 
worship was one continuous round of saint’s days observances. 
The Romanization of the Church year was complete. 
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And then in the beginning of the sixteenth century came the 
Reformation, and with it the reformation of the Church year 
also. The Protestant cantons of Switzerland abolished all 
holidays consecrated to the worship of mere creatures, and 
kept the Lord’s Day and the days set apart to commemorate 
the birth, circumcision, epiphany, crucifixion, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
In a word, they stripped the old Roman Catholic year of its 
unchristian elements, and reformed it in the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. Suffice it to say that as reformed it contained all the old 
Christian festivals, arranged in the same old order, and con- 
nected generally in the same way, together with the old lessons 
and prayers. Of course this did not take place instantly, nor 
did it proceed along exactly the same lines in the different 
countries. In some-Reformed countries a few saint’s days 
were allowed to stand and some of them are found in our own 
order. But as used in America the Reformed Church year is 
the evangelical Church year pure and simple. 

But the reformation of the Church year was not simply nega- 
tive; it was also positive. The Church year was not perfect. 
There was room for changes and improvements. A reforma- 
tion is not simply a cleansing; it is also a re-arrangement. So 
it was with the Church year. Our Reformed Fathers in Ger- 
many took the last four Sundays of the Church year and formed 
them into the season of the Last-Things, the season in which 
the first Sunday is given to the consideration of death, the 
second to the final resurrection, the third to the last judgment, 
and the fourth to final destiny, sometimes also called the Feast 
of the Dead or festival in memory of the dead. And they 
acted wisely, for this season is necessary to complete in time 
the parallel of the order of redemption carried out by ovr 
Saviour. And yet, strange to say, very few of our ministers 
seem to know of this most helpful season. Evidently the com- 
pilers of our present hymnal did not know of its existence. 

The Reformed Church year is thus the complete reproduc- 
tion of the life and work of Christ. The Advent season repre- 
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sents and reproduces in the consciousness of the Church the 
desires and the yearnings and the hopes of all the long pre- 
Christian ages manifested in the race at large, in the history 
of the chosen people, and in the life of the Virgin Mother; 
Christmas, his birth, whereby he took upon him our nature and 
didst dwell among us full of grace and truth; Epiphany, his 
manifestation to the world by life and word and miracle divine; 
Lent, his sufferings, death and burial; Kaster, his glorious res- 
urrection and victory over death and hell; Ascension, his glori- 
fication and resumption of power and authority; Pentecost, his 
outpouring of his Spirit and the founding of his Church; 
Trinity, his work in the world through the agency of his 
Church; the Last Things, his revelation of the fact that the 
communion of the saints knit together in his mystical body 
form one family, whether in heaven or on earth: that here 
death has no decisive power, that the outflow of love has no 
limiting bounds, that here fellowship is indissoluble: that its 
breadth and length and depth and height transcend all knowl- 
edge, sweep immeasurably beyond the external earthly, and 
hold in one indissoluble family embrace, cherubim and sera- 
phim, angel and archangel, the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, and the Church throughout all ages, world without end. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the Reformed Church year is a 
complete reproduction of the redemptive work of Christ. 

And as such it is the true evangelical Church year. It is 
not a manufactured thing, it is a veritable tree of life whose 
leaves are the great evangelical truths of the Gospel, and those 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. We feel the force of 
this in such truths as present themselves for consideration on 
Christmas, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Ascension Day and 
Pentecost, but it may just as well be true of all the other days 
which go to make up the Church year, for they too are bearers 
of great evangelical truths which are necessary for the salva- 
tion of men. Most Christian people find Christmas and Easter 
and Pentecost especially rich in Christian thought and life, 
but all the other days are just as rich when rightly under- 
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stood. If men understood this they would observe the whole 
Church year and not simply a few days in the year. 

One of the greatest advantages of the use of the pericopal 
system of the Church year is that it keeps us in constant touch 
with the truths of the Christian religion, and thus in touch with 
Christ, the source of a) life and truth. Our religion rests 
upon facts, these facts are chronicled in the annual cycle of 
time, and as we pass over this ever-returning cycle we are con- 
stantly being brought into touch with these facts and thus our 
religious life is being ever renewed. To lose sight of the facts 
of religion means the decay of the religious life. When, in 
the middle ages, the ancient Catholic Church year was lost 
sight of and the calendar of the saints put in its place, Christian 
life decayed and the reason for this decay was due to the fact 
that men had been cut off from the living truths of Christian- 
ity; they had been cut off from Christ. Ought not then any- 
thing else than the truth of the Gospel have consideration in 
the Church? Of course there ought. The Church to-day has 
many works to do, and these works should have proper and 
prayerful and intelligent consideration in the Church. But 
they should have consideration on those days on which they 
would be in order. I never could see why General Synod 
can’t set aside a day for the consideration of Foreign Missions 
in the Epiphany season where it rightly belongs instead of on 
a day after that season has passed. 

Not only does the use of the Church year keep us in touch 
with the evangelical truths of the Gospel; it brings us into 
touch with all of them. It constitutes the whole system of 
Christian truth. It spreads the Gospel of God in all its ful- 
ness across the whole surface of the Christian year. It is, if 
we may so speak, a chronological confession of faith, a moving 
panorama of the great facts of salvation, a dramatic exhibition 
of the Gospel for Christian people. In a sense Christianity 
consists of a number of fundamental truths and the Church 
year is the systematic and logical arrangement of these truths. 
To cover the Church year is to cover the whole field of Chris- 
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tian truth. To walk in this field is to walk in the blooming 
paradise of God, where the infinite fulness, the order, harmony 
and beauty of the whole reigns supreme. But it takes up these 
truths one at a time, and in this it does like Christ, for he 
taught one thing at a time. 

It is educational. There are Christian fundamentals about 
which I would never have preached if I had not been led to do 
so in the order of the Church year. But right here men object 
and say that that is just the trouble with the Church year; it 
is altogether doctrinal. My dear brother, that depends on the 
preacher himself. Every religious truth has two sides: a doc- 
trinal side and a practical side. What men think about a 
religious truth constitutes doctrine; the manner or degree in 
which the truth can be translated into life constitutes practice. 
The truth remains the same in all times, but the doctrine does 
not remain the same, for the doctrine is men’s interpretation 
of the truth, what men think about the truth and this changes 
from time to time; neither does the practice always remain the 
same, for the practice is the manner in which men translate the 
truth into life and this changes from time to time. Whether 
the Church year is simply an outline of religious doctrines or 
simply an outline of ethical precepts, or whether it is both 
doctrine and life depends upon the preacher. Faith and prac- 
tice, belief and conduct should go hand in hand. 

The great trouble is that very few ministers know how to use 
the Church year. I know of a minister who after having been 
at a place for a few years said that he had exhausted the Church 
year and that therefore he would have to look for another place. 
That man did not have the least idea of the real nature of the 
Church year. The Church year is not a collection of lessons 
from which one is to get texts. Each day of the Church year 
sets forth a great Gospel truth, a theme; this theme has many 
phases, and texts and ideas on these different phases are to be 
found in all parts of the Bible. For instance, the fifth Sunday 
in Lent is Passion Sunday, its theme is Christian salvation, 
and texts and ideas on that subject are to be found scattered 
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all through the Bible. Take the theme of the day and from it 
as a center go out and explore the whole field of Biblical truth 
and wherever you find a text or an idea in harmony with the 
theme of the day preach it, and you will be preaching accord- 
ing to the order of the Church year. The man who uses the 
Church year in this way will find himself moving upon a path 
not forever upon one and the same plain, but upon a path 
moving ever upward and onward like the eagle that soars in 
his flight. 
EMMITSBURG, MD. 











V. 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
GEORGE W. RICHARDS. 


On Friday, the seventh day of June, 1776, Richard Henry 
Lee, in obedience to the instructions of the Virginian Con- 
vention and by request of his colleagues, arose on the floor of 
the Colonial Congress in Philadelphia, and moved, “ That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved ; that measures should immediately be taken for pro- 
curing the assistance of foreign powers, and a confederation 
formed to bind the Colonies more closely together.” The 
motion was seconded by John Adams. After due discussion 
and deliberation, it was thought prudent to postpone final 
decision on so bold a measure until the first of July. To take 
time by the forelock, however, a committee, consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams of Massachusetts, 
Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman of Con- 
necticut, and Robert Livingston of New York, was chosen to 
prepare a draft of a Declaration of Independence. According 
to custom the committee was elected by ballot. Mr. Jefferson, 
having received the highest number of votes, was requested 
by the other members to draw up the proposed document. The 
report of the committee was submitted to Congress on the 
twenty-eighth day of June and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Lee’s original resolution was adopted on the second day 
of July. On the same day the Declaration of Independence 
was considered. After some erasures, alterations, and a 
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stormy debate it was finally adopted on the evening of July 4, 
1776. This is a plain, unvarnished statement of a truly 
historic transaction. The actors in the drama were not blind 
to the significance of their deed. At the close of that great 
day, the mind of John Adams, “the Colossus of the debate,” 
heaved like the ocean after a storm. “The greatest question,” 
he wrote to a friend, “was decided which ever was debated in 
America, and a greater, perhaps, never was nor will be decided 
by men.” While the resolution of Independence was under 
consideration, the Emperor Joseph II of Austria said to the 
English minister at Vienna: “I am very sorry for the difficul- 
ties which have arisen to distress the King’s government. The 
cause in which he is engaged is, in fact, the cause of all sover- 
eigns, for they have a joint interest in the maintenance of a 
just subordination and obedience to law in all the monarchies 
which surround them.” The American statesman hailed the 
Declaration as the dawn of a new era—the birth of a new 
nation. The European monarch deplored it as the twilight of 
an old order—the death-knell of ancient royalty. ‘The peo- 
ple,” said Samuel Adams, “seem to recognize it as though it 
were a decree promulgated from heaven.” 

A document like this was not blasted like a crystal out of a 
rock nor flung like an aerolite from the sky; it grew like a 
giant oak whose roots strike down through the centuries and 
whose vitality has been drawn from ages and generations. It 
becomes our task, therefore, to trace the gradual development of 
the spirit of independence, and then to analyze and expound 
the Declaration of Independence. 

I. There is no evidence of a conscious struggle for inde- 
pendence in the Colonies before 1765. Yet there were men 
who caught a glimpse of shadows of the coming event long 
before it arrived. A certain Major John Child, in a pamphlet 
as early as 1647, forecast the reign of the “ United Colonies” 
without any authority from king or parliament. Before 1770 
Chalmers, the British spy, charged the Colonies with having 
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had a settled purpose to acquire direct independence through 
every reign from the time of the British Revolution in 1688. 
The Congress of 1774 sincerely and vigorously resented these 
repeated insinuations against their loyalty, and gave utterance 
to the true feeling of the great majority of Americans in their 
Address to the People of England when they said: “ You have 
been told that we are seditious, impatient of government and 
desirous of independence. Be assured that these are not facts 
but calumnies.” | 

Prophets after the event, however, can readily see that the 
Colonists had a heritage and lived in an environment which in 
the fullness of time would bring forth the fruit of separation 
and independence. They were borne on, unconsciously indeed, 
by currents racial, social, political, and religious, whose source, 
sweep, and outlet went far beyond the scope of their vision. 

An ocean, three thousand miles wide, and at that time six 
weeks to six months broad, rolled between British and Amer- 
ican shores. The political bearing of this geographical fact is 
tersely put by Thomas Paine in his tract on Common Sense: 
“Even the distance at which the Almighty has placed England 
and America, is a strong natural proof that the authority of 
one over the other was never the design of heaven.” Burke, in 
his speech on The State of the Nation, declared the “immense 
distance” of America as an obstacle to English dominion. 
When the crisis was impending it was constantly reiterated in 
pamphlets and addresses that by the nature of their location the 
Colonists had, and could have, representation only in their 
assemblies, by which alone they would therefore consent to be 
taxed. “How long,” cried Richard Henry Lee, “must we 
traverse three thousand miles of a stormy sea, to go and solicit 
of arrogant and insolent men either counsels or commands to 
regulate our domestic affairs ?” 

The Colonies were founded without magnanimous aid from 
the mother country. The pioneers accordingly never felt 
themselves burdened with a debt of gratitude for kindness in 
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the days of necessity. Some of the most distinguished Eng- 
lishmen gave utterance to this fact with an almost terrific 
emphasis. Adam Smith said: “It was not the wisdom and 
policy but the disorder and injustice of the European govern- 
ments which peopled and cultivated America.” Burke de- 
scribed the Colonists as “a set of miserable outcasts a few years 
ago, not so much sent, as thrown, out on the bleak and barren 
shores of a desolate wilderness, three thousand miles from all 
civilized intercourse.” 

Lest they forget Thomas Paine reminds his readers in 1776 
that “this new world hath been the asylum for the persecuted 
lovers of civil and religious liberty of every part of Europe. 
Hither have they fled, not from the tender embraces of the 
mother; but from the cruelty of the monster; and it is so far 
true of England that the same tyranny which drove the emi- 
grants from home pursues their descendants still.” Not only 
the rhetorical statements of agitators, but the cold facts of 
chroniclers drive us to the conclusion that the Colonies origi- 
nated far more in the cupidity of rulers, the lust for dividends 
of trading companies, and the unquenchable thirst for religious 
and political freedom, than under the benevolent and the 
fostering care of a mother country. In fact the establishment 
of colonies for the rearing of new and powerful states, was not 
the original ideal of any European government. 

The American pioneers were predominantly Englishmen 
and claimed no more and no less than the rights and pre- 
rogatives of British subjects. The Charter of Massachusetts 
stipulated that “the inhabitants of the colony and their chil- 
dren should have and enjoy all the liberties and amenities of 
free and natural subjects, as if every one of them was born 
within the realm of England.” When this statute was written 
it was not a mere concession but a self-evident truth and right; 
but, when the occasion required, it was turned into an un- 
answerable argument in favor of resisting English tyranny. 
“Tf we are Britons,” they said, “we are entitled to the rights 
of Britons, and we cannot be taxed by a body in which we are 
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not represented. Ifwe are not British subjects, then plainly we 
are beyond the jurisdiction of either king or parliament.” They 
felt themselves to be the direct heirs of Magna Charta, 1215, 
and the Bill of Rights, 1688. Their political genealogy is 
clearly recorded in these historic documents. “No scutage or 
aid,” says Sec. 12, Magna Charta, “shall be imposed in our 
realm unless by the Common Council of our realm.” More 
than four hundred years afterwards it was affirmed in the Bill 
of Rights “that levying money for or to the use of the Crown 
by pretense of prerogatives, without grant of parliament, for 
longer or in any other manner than the same is or shall be 
granted, is illegal.” The sons of England in Virginia as- 
sembled, in 1765, were only loyal to the fathers of Runnymede 
when they resolved in opposition to the Stamp Act “that taxa- 
tion of the people by themselves, or by persons chosen by them- 
selves to represent them . . . is the distinguishing character- 
istic of British freedom and without which the ancient con- 
stitution cannot subsist.” Whether this resolution could be 
judicially maintained in English courts or not, matters little 
when it is considered as a factor in the creation of an inde- 
pendent spirit. 

The protest against taxation was not tantamount, however, to 
a demand for separation, to a refusal to bear a just proportion 
of the burdens of government. It was rather an occasion for 
the affirmation of certain ideas on the relation of the Colonies 
to the Home Government, always held but never clearly ex- 
pressed. There was, indeed, a wide difference of views on the 
method of representation, but a general agreement on the 
right of it. Otis and Franklin would have been content with 
representation at Westminster. The more popular theory, 
however, recognized the headship of the king, but denied the 
jurisdiction of the English Parliament in American affairs. 
This principle, in one form or another, was upheld from the 
first. It was based on the feudal doctrine that the king is the 
original proprietor of all the lands of the realm; a theory de- 
fended by the foremost constitutional lawyers of England and 
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affirmed even by James I. When the Commons proposed a 
measure for the regulation of American fisheries, the king said: 
“ America is not annexed to the realm nor within the juris- 
diction of Parliament. You have, therefore, no right to inter- 
fere.” As if by instinctive anticipation of coming friction the 
Massachusetts Colony, as early as 1634, resisted the legislative 
authority of the English Parliament, when it “resolved, that 
none but the General Court of Massachusetts hath power to 
make and establish laws nor to appoint officers, as also to set 
out the duties and powers of said officers”; and “that none 
but the General Court hath power to raise money and taxes 
and to dispose of lands, namely, to give and confirm Pro- 
prietaries.” 

Upon this theory, one hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
Samuel Adams based his argument as counsel of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts in controversy with the 
provincial governor between 1764 and 1774. In the Declara- 
tion of Independence the grievances are, therefore, directed 
against the king. Parliament is designedly ignored since its 
jurisdiction over the Colonies was not acknowledged. The 
king, however, is charged with repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions against the Colonies; with aiming to establish an abso- 
lute monarchy over all their states. 

The political and industrial aspects of the question at issue 
may be epitomized as follows: the British regarded the Colo- 
nies as properties under the control of Parliament, subject 
to taxes by it. In accordance with the mercantile system of 
political economics then prevalent over Europe, manufac- 
tures in them were prohibited. They could trade only from 
England, and except where their goods might interfere with 
English products, only to England. The Americans, on the 
other hand, considered themselves subject to the Crown but not 
to Parliament. Their own assemblies were their Parliament. 
They denied the right of a foreign body to lay taxes, though 
for a long time they admitted the right of restrictions on trade. 

The decisions of history have since favored the theory of the 
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Colonists. Taught by the reverses of the American Revolu- 
tion and the logic of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, who 
argued that colonies are not to be considered mere properties 
to be exploited but dependencies to be developed, England has 
since changed her colonial policy. Upper and Lower Canada 
were given a constitution and an elective parliament in 1791. 
The great commonwealth of Australia is even more inde- 
pendent of the mother country than Canada. : 

The Colonists were not only British subjects but branches 
of the Teutonic stock and therefore heirs of the philosophy and 
religion of the Renaissance and the Reformation. It was 
more than an accident that the caravels of the Genoese sailor 
touched American shores only twenty-five years before the 
Wittenberg monk nailed his theses on the doors of the Castle 
Church. Providence not only prepared an asylum for the 
persecuted and distressed, but also opened a new world where 
the visions of reformers and the ideals of statesmen might be 
embodied in religious and social institutions unhampered by 
ecclesiastical and political traditions sanctioned by centuries 
and millenniums. This was the mission of the pioneers which 
they were unconsciously fulfilling when wrestling with wind 
and wave to reach Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. Only 
when viewed in these larger relations can one see in its true 
perspective the struggle for independence. 

From ancient times two theories of governmental authority 
have been held. The one is based on the divine right of 
kings; the other on the divine right of the people. The one 
results in monarchy; the other in democracy. For ages abso- 
lutism was in the ascendant and republicanism was only a 
dream of enthusiasts, or at best a local and short-lived experi- 
ment in Roman or Medieval times. In the ideal states of 
Plato and Aristotle and of Polybius and Cicero, the preroga- 
tives of the individual are sacrificed in the interest of the 
social and political order of which he is an inseparable and 
helpless part. The apotheosis of Roman emperors found its 
Christianized counterpart in the jure divino monarchs of the 
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Middle Ages. When the states of modern Europe crystallized 
out of the chaos of feudalism, kings had to reckon with a 
nobility of regal blood. The Council of State arose alongside 
of the throne. The necessities of peace and of war compelled 
monarchs to confer with the representatives of the people who 
controlled the wealth of the nation. Thus the Lords and the 
Commons became an indispensable factor in government. The 
lurking opposition between the absolutism of the throne and the 
supremacy of the Parliament came to practical issue with the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, the spread of 
the scientific spirit, and the rise of industrialism of the present 
era. Ideals were then proclaimed and social forces were lib- 
erated which precipitated a final conflict between two irrecon- 
cilable orders known as mediaevalism and modernism. 

Protestantism, at first committed by its leaders to the doc- 
trine of passive submission, or, at most, of passive resistance, 
to civil authority, was driven by the logic of events not only 
to self-defense but also to aggressive revolt. Witness the 
Huguenots in France, the Burghers in Holland, the Coven- 
anters in Scotland, the Roundheads in England. Doubtless in 
this uprising there was an inseparable blending of political and 
religious motives, but above all a heroic effort for personal 
rights. 

In due time theologians and philosophers discovered divine 
or rational sanctions to buttress the throne or vindicate the 
people. The lines of opposing political theories run parallel 
through four centuries. Time will permit us to cite only a few 
of the most influential advocates of the respective tendencies. 
Jean Bodin of France (1576), though a prophet of the social 
contract theory, supported monarchy against Huguenots and 
Catholics, Guises and Bourbons, as the only hope of salvation 
in the political extremities of his time. He allows the sover- 
eign supreme power over citizens and subjects, unrestrained 
by laws. Equality among citizens, whether of dignity, rights, 
or conditions, he regards as an absurdity, and scoffs at those 
who strive for such an end. The monarch’s will is the ulti- 
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mate source of authority of every civil statute. James I, 
‘who never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one,” in 
his True Law of Free Monarchies boldly affirms the unassail- 
able and sanctified supremacy of the king by God’s direct 
ordinance, and passive obedience as the unconditional duty of 
the subject. 

In the restoration of the Stuarts the altar joined hard to 
the throne. Court, Parliament, and Convocation loudly pro- 
claimed divine rights and passive submission. A publication 
of the University of Oxford bitterly denounced “certain 
damnable doctrines, destructive of the sacred person of princes, 
their state, government, and of all human society.” The doc- 
trines which were especially obnoxious and specifically enumer- 
ated were: (1) The origin of civil government in popular con- 
tract of any sort; (2) Every aspect of the right of resistance to 
a king, though he violated the laws of the land, or any other 
prescription ; (3) Hobbes’ doctrine of the state of nature and 
the origin of government in the self-interest of the individual. 

Bossuet, tutor of the son of Louis XIV, prepared a work 
entitled Politics, derived from the ipsissima verba of the Scrip- 
tures. He describes the king as sacred and absolute, an image 
of the majesty of God Himself. The only redress he allows 
the subject against a violent and arbitrary monarch is re- 
spectful protest and as a last resort fervent prayer for his 
conversion. 

The theory of absolutism, however, was defeated by the un- 
compromising attitude of its representatives. James II was 
put to flight in England; William and Mary were enthroned 
by an irregularly constituted, but a clearly representative, 
Parliament. The tenure of the Hanoverian House depended 
on the suffrages of the people and the good behavior of the 
rulers. The Whig party was born and dominated English 
politics until its strength was sapped by intestine strife and 
factions bred by the pride of success. George III, harking 
back to the autocracy of the Stuarts, joined hands with the 
Tories and formed the historical Bute and Grenville ministries. 
With him began the agitation for revolution in America. 
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Democracy, on the other hand, not only had its clamoring 
mobs, but also its pondering philosophers, as far back as the 
sixteenth century. The religious wars of France called forth 
anti-monarchical writings from Catholics and Protestants alike. 
Their arguments rest upon the fundamental thesis of govern- 
ment by contract between monarch and people. Hotman, in his 
Franco-Gallia (1573), showed with marvelous erudition that 
France, from the beginning, was never an absolute monarchy ; 
but that from the Merovingian period onward a General As- 
sembly of the nation had exercised the highest political au- 
thority. The pseudonymous Stephanus Junius Brutus, in a 
work on The Grounds of Right against Tyrants (1579), says: 
“Tt is clear at the outset that men who are by nature free, 
impatient of subjection and born rather to command than to 
obey, have not deliberately chosen submission to another and 
renounced the law of their very nature, as it were, except for 
the sake of great advantage.” He dwells, with special unction, 
on the formula for the installation of the kings of Aragon, a 
land of absolutism, which begins thus: “We, who are as 
good as you, and are more powerful than you, choose you as 
king.” 

It was the Spanish Jesuit, Marianna (1599), who first pro- 
claimed the doctrine of tyrannicide. The voice of nature, he 
claimed, is above the laws of nations and demands resistance 
when monarchs degenerate into tyrants. At first they are 
warned and admonished by the assembly of the people. If 
this, however, does not avail, even a private individual may 
slay the tyrant with impunity. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the most notable 
expounders of the theories of social contract, of the right of 
resistance, and of divine law and of the law of nature in 
distinction from the law of nations, were Hobbes and Locke 
of England and Russeau and Montesquieu of France. Locke 
was the favorite philosopher of the Whigs. He furnished the 
theory underlying The Bill of Rights (1688), and the philo- 
sophic arguments for the supremacy of Parliament. In his 
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epigrammatic phrase “The appeal to Heaven,” he coined a 
convenient formula for the justification of dissent from the 
established order in all lands. The Earl of Chatham, in a 
speech before the Lords in 1774, bears witness to his influence 
on English affairs. “ Locke’s principles,” he said, “are 
drawn from the heart of our constitution, which he thoroughly 
understood, and will last as long as that shall last. And to 
his immortal honor, I know not to what under Providence the 
Revolution and all its happy effects are more owing than to 
the principles of government laid down by him.” 

The political ideas of the English philosopher passed current 
not alone in the puritan Colonies of New England, but were 
received at their face value in the other Colonies which origi- 
nally had nothing in common with the puritan ideals. In the 
twenty years’ agitation preceding the Revolution, theories of 
the origin of government and the relation of the Colonies to 
Great Britain, were threshed over in every hamlet from Maine 
to Georgia. Civilian and peasant, master and pupil, father 
and son, were perfectly conversant with the doctrines of 
popular sovereignty, of the natural rights of man, of govern- 
ment resting on the consent of the governed, of the sacredness 
of the right of revolution, and of the tyranny of taxation 
without representation. The writings of Locke were as 
familiar as the Bible to Otis and Franklin, Hopkins and 
Dulaney, Dickinson and Wilson, Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Through these leaders his ideals percolated to the masses. Of 
the sixty principal colonial pamphlets, from 1761 to 1776, not 
one failed to ground its argument as much upon theories of 
natural right and social contract as upon prerogatives claimed 
by the British constitution. These principles were constantly 
reiterated along the Atlantic border in contributions to gazettes, 
in petitions of colonial assemblies and committees, in memorial 
orations, public addresses, in declarations of rights and resolu- 
tions of Congress. At the opportune time Jefferson gave terse 
expression to the widely diffused convictions of the period as 
well as the doctrines of Locke’s Treatise on Government, in 
the Declaration of Independence. 
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In the light of this rapid historical survey of political 
creeds and philosophical theories, we may clearly discern two 
conceptions of civil and social life striving for the mastery. 
Not only the English, but the western, world was engaged in 
the controversy. The Whigs of America found their sym- 
pathizers in Britain and Holland, France and Switzerland. 
The loyalists were the echoes on new shores of an ancient 
toryism extending from England to Greece. Whether they 
knew it or not, the New England manufacturers and the Vir- 
ginian planters were far more overruled by their heritage than 
they controlled their environment. For in the womb of time 
two grand ideals, like Esau and Jacob of old, were struggling 
to be born. One needed only a spark of the prophetic fire to 
foretell that “two manner of people shall be separated from 
their birth; one shall be stronger than the other; the older 
shall serve the younger.” 

For a century and a half the relations between the Colonies 
and the mother country were undisturbed by war or rumors 
of war. America enjoyed almost more autonomy than the 
natives of England. “She had,” said Burke, “except the 
commercial restraint, every characteristic of a free people.” 
The statement is corroborated by Adam Smith in his Wealth 
of Nations. “There is more equality among English colonists 
than among the inhabitants of the mother country.” But with 
this long, unchallenged freedom there came a feeling of self- 
sufficiency, bold conceit, and sturdy truculency, which could 
easily be trained into defiance. 

The occasion, if not the cause, for the latent spirit of inde- 
pendence to spring into life and the hidden opposition between 
the now two distinct peoples to turn into open revolt, came with 
Grenville’s accession to power in 1768. Without even an 
attempt at tactful diplomacy, but rather with the most ex- 
asperating methods he tried to subvert peacefully the multi- 
form customs and precedents which a century of license had 
nurtured. The prime minister, however, was the tool of a 
still more arbitrary, impolitic, and despotic king. As the 
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quarrel grew the stubbornness of George III increased. In 
the Declaration he is termed a “ prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, and as unfit 
to be the ruler of a free people.” In vain did the Colonists 
send petitions, raise protests, and delegate representatives to 
the royal court. They were met with threats and penalties, 
concessions and retractions, ‘armies and fleets, and myrmi- 
dons hired from abroad.” Progress toward open revolt was 
rapid and inevitable. The crisis was reached when the As- 
sembly of Virginia (May to June, 1776) “resolved that we 
have no alternative left but abject submission or total separa- 
tion.” The latter course of action was chosen, and thereupon 
the delegation to Congress was instructed to propose a Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

II. It remains for us to analyze this epoch-making deliver- 
ance, the certificate of birth of the American Republic, and to 
show its relation to kindred documents of other nations. The 
contents may be divided into three sections: (1) A declaration 
of the principles of government, (2) a declaration of grievances 
against the king of Great Britain, (3) a proclamation of inde- 
pendence and absolution from all allegiance to the British 
crown, concluding with a mutual pledge of lives, fortune, and 
sacred honor. 

The purpose of the Declaration is announced in the intro- 
ductory sentence—“A decent respect to the opinion of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation.” A series of four political axioms follows: 
(1) that all men are created equal; (2) that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain unalienable rights, and among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; (3) that 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
(4) that whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new government. 

The second part contains a bill of eighteen indictments 
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against the king of Great Britain, each beginning with the 
words, “He is.” Parliament is not mentioned. The com- 
plaints may be grouped under three heads: (1) He has abused 
his authority by opposing wholesome legislation ; by coercing, 
prohibiting, and dissolving legislative assemblies; by prevent- 
ing the population of the states; by obstructing the adminis- 
tration of justice; by harrassing the people by the creation of 
new offices and the appointment of new officers and by keeping 
a standing army among us in times of peace. (2) He has 
combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution, giving assent to their acts of pretended legis- 
lation ; a thinly veiled allusion to the ministry and Parliament. 
Article 13 is an adroit marshalling of offences intended, doubt- 
less, to arouse the reader’s righteous indignation, and with 
cumulative force to urge him on to revolt. The following 
charges are presented in quick succession: “For quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us: For cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world: For imposing taxes on us 
without our consent: For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury: For transporting us beyond seas to 
be tried for pretended offences: For abolishing the free system 
of English laws in a neighboring province, establishing therein 
an arbitrary government and enlarging its boundaries so as 
tc render it at once an example and fit instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our government: For 
suspending our. own legislatures and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
(3) He has abdicated government over the Colonies by declar- 
ing war against them.” 

The third part is a publication and declaration, in the 
name and by the authority of the people, that “these United 
Colonies are, and by right ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the 
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State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; 
and that as free and independent states they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do.” 

After this brief analysis of the contents of the Declaration 
the question arises, what are its sources? An attack on its 
originality was made in the house of its friends. Almost fifty 
years after its adoption, John Adams, perhaps with a touch 
of the green-eyed monster which so often exposes the littleness 
of greatness, minimized its worth by saying that it contained 
“not an idea but what had been hackneyed in Congress for 
two years before. The substance of it is contained in the 
Declaration of Rights and the violation of these rights in the 
Journals of Congress of 1774. Indeed the essence of it is 
contained in a pamphlet composed by James Otis.” Richard 
Henry Lee charged it as copied from Locke’s Treatise on 
Government. Fortunately Jefferson lived long enough to 
answer his critics in a frank and magnanimous way. In a 
letter to James Madison, after citing Adams’ and Lee’s ac- 
cusations, he says: “That may all be true. Otis’ pamphlet 
I never saw, and whether I had gathered my ideas from 
reading or reflection, I do not know. I only know that I 
turned to neither book nor pamphlet while writing it. I did 
not consider it as any part of my charge to invent new ideas 
altogether and to offer no sentiment which had ever been ex- 
pressed before. Had Mr. Adams been so constrained Congress 
would have lost the benefit of his bold and specific advocations 
of the rights of Revolution.” In another letter addressed to 
Henry Lee, Esq. (Monticello, May 8, 1825), he describes the 
purpose of the Declaration “to place before mankind the 
common sense of the subject in terms so plain and firm as to 
command their assent and to justify ourselves in the inde 
pendent stand we are compelled to take, neither aiming at 
originality of principle or sentiment nor yet copied from any 
particular and previous writing; it was intended to be an ex- 
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pression of the American mind, and to give to that expression 
the proper tone and spirit called for by the occasion. All its 
authority, then, rests on the harmonizing sentiments of the 
day, whether expressed in conversation, in letters, printed 
essays, or in elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Locke, Sidney and others.” 

The author by virtue of his classical scholarship, splendid 
culture, wide political experience, though only thirty-three 
years of age, deep insight into humanity, and mastery of 
English style, was designed by nature and training to give 
utterance in epigrammatic, crystalline, dignified, and im- 
passioned phase, to the diffused ideas, righteous indignation, 
high aspiration, and firm resolves, of a nation in travail. 

It may be conceded that the Declaration did not contain a 
“new idea,” and that its substance was repeated in the tracts, 
pamphlets, and congressional papers from 1764 to 1776; still 
Wwe maintain it was a new creation. The spirit of Jefferson 
brooded over the colonial deep until the chaotic mass took 
cosmic form; and light shone out of darkness. 

To trace the gradual evolution of thought and word in the 
Declaration by a comparative study of preceding colonial mani- 
festos would be a fascinating task. We shall, however, have 
to content ourselves with a mere enumeration of some of its 
more notable literary forerunners: 

1. The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved, 
by James Otis, 1764. 

2. The Declaration of Rights by Congress, 1774. 

3. A Summary View of the Rights of British America, by 
Jefferson, 1774. 

4. Address to the People of Great Britain by Congress, 
1774. 

5. Address to the Inhabitants of Great Gritain by Congress, 
1775. 

6. Declaration of Causes for Taking up Arms, 1775. 

7. The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 1775. 

8. Declaration of Rights, by George Mason, 1776. 
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In these successive declarations and discussions one can 
easily trace the stages in the clarifying process going on in the 
colonial minds in reference to their theoretical and practical 
relations to the British Empire, the religious, philosophic and 
economic premises upon which they rested their protests and 
demands, and the actual or imaginary grievances against king 
and parliament. The Declaration, as the final outcome of this 
process, naturally betrays its lineage in form and contents, and, 
in Jefferson’s own words, “was the genuine effusion of the 
soul of our country at that time.” 

We have already spoken at some length of the formative 
influence of the ideals of modern Europe on the growth of the 
spirit of independence. It is equally important to study the 
relation between the allied documents which originated in cor- 
responding crises in the development of the Western nations. 
To do this effectively, however, we must distinguish the local 
and transient elements in the Declaration—the coloring which 
came from the times, the people, and the particular questions 
at issue—from its general and permanent principles. To the 
one belong the distinctive phraseology and the specific griev- 
ances; to the other the courage to protest, the statement of 
complaints, the justification of revolt, the self-evident truths, 
and the pledge of loyalty to the cause. It is these latter ele- 
ments which have always appeared in the religious and social 
revolutions of the past and which brought the Declaration into 
genetic relation to kindred movements and documents. 

That the courage to protest is not a modern virtue, the 
rebellions and revolutions, the heresies and schisms, of the 
ancient world bear witness. Yet it has been stimulated to a 
high degree by the spirit and action of the Protestant re- 
formers. Historians of every creed and political party have 
traced the original impulse to modern revolt to Wittenberg 
and Geneva. In this point I shall cite authorities who cannot 
be charged with a bias toward Calvinism or Puritanism. 
Borgeaud, in his Rights of Modern Democracy in Old and 
New England, says: “The first political manifestos of modern 
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democracy were formulated in England in the seventeenth 
century, and they were the fruit of the religious revolutions 
caused by the Reformation.” John Morley, the English man 
of letters, speaking of Calvin, says: “ That commanding figure 
of such vast power, yet somehow with so little lustre, by his 
unbending will, his pride, his gift of government, his genius 
for legislation, and dialectic in every field, his incomparable 
industry and persistence has conquered a more than pontifical 
ascendency in the Protestant world. He meets us in England, 
as in Scotland, Holland, France, Switzerland and the rising 
England across the Atlantic.” Von Ranke, the German his- 
torian, claims “that John Calvin was virtually the founder of 
America.” Castelar, a Spanish statesman, says: “ Anglo- 
Saxon democracy is the product of a severe theology, learned 
by a few Christian fugitives in the gloomy cities of Switzer- 
land and Holland, where the morose shade of Calvin still 
wanders, and remains serenely in its grandeur, forming the 
most dignified, most moral, most enlightened and richest por- 
tion of the human race.” Our own Bancroft says: “He who 
will not honor the memory and respect the influence of Calvin, 
knows little of the history of American liberty.” 

Among the numerous political documents which directly or 
indirectly were the result of the Protestant revolt, we shall 
select only three for comparison: The Twelve Articles of the 
German Peasants (1525); the Dutch Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (1581) ; the English Bill of Rights (1689). These, 
like the Declaration of Independence, have their locol color- 
ing. We are concerned, however, with their generic character- 
istics which enable us to put them all under the same category. 
Their points of agreement may be summarized as follows. 
They are expressions of discontent by the people or their repre- 
sentatives; they are popular protests against religious or poli- 
tical oppression of emperors and kings, of princes and nobles; 
they are appeals for freedom based on the rights of the indi- 
vidual as revealed in the Bible, or on the laws of nature, or on 
earlier compacts between rulers and subjects; they are efforts 
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for the attainment of personal rights as over against the 
arrogated prerogatives of civil, ecclesiastical, or social 
authority ; they assert the privilege to demand changes in the 
existing government, or the establishment of a new order when 
rulers abuse their trust. Each one, therefore, may appro- 
priately be called a Declaration of Independence. 

The marked similarity in form and spirit between the Dutch, 
and the American, Declaration is evident to the casual reader. 
The former hag three divisions, containing respectively a 
statement of the principles of government, an enumeration of 
grievances against Spain, and the announcement of separation 
and the establishment of a new government. Its purpose, its 
spirit, and its doctrine harmonize with the American Declara- 
tion. The resemblance cannot be accounted for by conscious 
imitation. It was the result of a sameness of creeds and 
political issues, though separated by two centuries, and of the 
indirect influence of Dutch history on the American people. 
So much, indeed, is attested by Franklin when he said: “In 
the love of liberty, and bravery in defense of it, Holland has 
been our great example.” Before the close of the Revolution 
a native Dutch engineer in Washington’s service, named 
Romayne, wrote a book in which he drew out in detail the 
parallel between the Dutch and the American Union, the 
Declaration and war of independence of the two nations, their 
respective difficulties and prospects; and prophesied the vic- 
tory of the cause for which he fought and died. Thus we may 
assume that by a process of reasoning from the same premises, 
under similar conditions, as well as of gradual assimilation and 
absorption, we can account for the close resemblance between 
the Dutch and the American documents. 

To complete the study of the origin of the Declaration, we 
shall have to consider the sources of its political philosophy. 
Jefferson, in a letter, acknowledged the influence, in a general 
way, of the “elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Locke, Sidney, ete.” The widespread opinion that the 
philosophy of the Revolution was taken largely from French 
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writers, notably Rousseau, is not substantiated by facts. A 
year before the Contrat Social was published, James Otis had 
issued his Rights of the Colonies Asserted. The American 
pamphlets of the time make no references to Rousseau’s theories. 
It cannot be gainsaid, however, that both he and Montesquieu 
(Spirit of Laws, 1747) were widely read, and had molding 
influence on the thoughtful men of the Colonies. Frencis 
Thorpe says of Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, that its influence 
on America was like that of Aristotle's Politics on the insti- 
tutions of Europe. These Frenchmen, however, were deeply 
indebted to the English philosophers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and fo Locke in particular. For Jefferson also the 
philosophic expounder of Whiggism is known to have had 
special fascination. 

Taking a clue partly from the facts above cited, and partly 
from Sir Leslie Stephens (English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, Vol. II, p. 1385), who asserts that “ Locke’s writings 
became the political bible of the eighteenth century, the source 
from which later readers drew their arguments, and the 
authority to which they appeal in default of arguments, we 
have compared his chapter on Political Societies and the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence. Time permits us 
only to epitomize results. A confession of faith or a catechism 
could not more faithfully reproduce the Bible than the Decla- 
ration reaffirms, even to the very words and phrases, the con- 
tents of Locke’s Treatise. In it we find the doctrines of 
natural equality ; of government by social contract ; of common 
consent as the basis of authority; of the purpose of political 
organization to secure life, property and protection against 
radical individualism on the one hand and arbitrary aristo- 
eracy and monarchy on the other; and of the necessity and 
right to dissolve old governments and institute new ones when 
either party breaks the compact. 

His Whig sympathies, favoring the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment against the Stuart contention for the Divine Right of 
Kings, are reflected in the priority he gives, in all forms of 
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government, to the legislative branch. “This legislative,” he 
says, “is not only the supreme power of the commonwealth, 
but sacred and unalterable in the hand where the community 
have once placed it. Therefore all obedience terminates in 
this supreme power.” But even the legislative, whether a 
king or a parliament, is limited by four restrictions: (1) It 
cannot be “ absolutely arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of 
the people”; (2) “the legislative or supreme authority cannot 
assume to itself a power to rule by extemporary arbitrary 
decrees, but is bound to dispense justice and decide the rights 
of the subject by promulgated standing laws and known au- 
thorized judges”; (3) “the supreme power cannot take from 
any man any part of his property without his own consent; 
they must not raise taxes on the property of the people without 
the consent of the people given by themselves or their depu- 
ties”; (4) “the legislative cannot transfer the power of 
making laws to any other hands, for it being but a delegated 
power from the people they who have it cannot pass it over 
to others. Nor can they be bound by any laws but such 
as are enacted by those whom they have chosen, and authorized 
to make laws for them.” Over both the executive and the 
legislative “there remains still in the people a supreme power 
to remove or alter the legislative when they find the legislative 
act the contrary to the trust reposed in them.” The essential 
agreement of the principles of the Declaration with this poli- 
tical philosophy is so patent that it needs no further exposi- 
tion. Locke and Jefferson struck the same chord, the equality 
of men ; and its echoes were heard at the close of the eighteenth 
century in the watchwords of democracy—liberty, equality, 
fraternity, free thought, free speech, free trade. 

In spite of the halo which surrounds it and the reverence in 
which a patriotic people hold it, the Declaration has not been 
exempt from the disillusioning touch of the critics. Yes, 
they have taken away from us even the blue-eyed boy, eagerly 
waiting for the final decision of Congress, and then breaking 
out in the patriotic cry, “Ring, Grandpapa, O ring for 
liberty.” 
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The British government, of course, treated the crowning 
state paper with stolid indifference and silent contempt. The 
English press, however, was neither silent nor respectful. 
Pamphlets were circulated, publicly or privately, in criticism 
of it. Governor Hutchinson, in a tract entitled, Strictures on 
the late Declaration of Congress, said that the reasons given to 
justify independence were false and frivolous. Adolphus sar- 
castically declared “that at no preceding period of history was 
so important a transaction vindicated by so shallow and feeble 
a composition. Some passages, indeed, are remarkable for 
low and intemperate scurrility.” From the day of its pre- 
sentation in Congress there have been loyal Americans who 
have quarrelled with its form and substance. Jefferson him- 
self tells us how Dr. Franklin consoled him with the story of 
John Thompson, the hatter, “when he observed that I was 
writhing a little under the acrimonious criticisms on some 
of its parts.” Rufus Choate contributed a new phrase to the 
English language when in 1856 he spoke of the “ glittering and 
sounding generalities of natural right which make up the 
Declaration of Independence.” Its fate in the hands of the 
critics has been concisely described by Tyler in his Interary 
History of the American Revolution: “It has been attacked 
again and again, either in anger or contempt, by friends as 
well as by enemies of the American Revolution; by liberals in 
politics as well as by conservatives. It has been censured for 
its substance, it has been censured for its form, for its mis- 
statements of facts, for its fallacies in reasoning, for its 
audacious novelties and paradoxes, for its total lack of all 
novelty, for its repetition of old and threadbare statements, 
even for its downright plagiarism, finally for its grandiose 
and vaporing style.” 

That it contains glittering generalities, repetitions of thread- 
bare statements, and an almost unwarranted severity in its 
arraignment of an offending monarch, we may grant; but it is 
these characteristics which have been its strength and the 
source of its rejuvenating power. Its form and contents must 
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be judged by its purpose and intention. With the intuition of 
a genius, Jefferson grasped the nature of his task. He was 
to appeal to the classes and the masses of thirteen colonies; to 
set forth in striking phrase a political platform of national 
scope; to condense a social philosophy of two centuries in a 
preamble; to win the hostile, to arouse the indifferent, and to 
enthuse the friendly; to concentrate, in briefest form, the 
arguments of a majority, and to meet the objections of a 
minority ; to depict, in a few sentences, the intolerable conduct 
of an arbitrary and despotic government; to inspire an army 
pitted against the regiments of a mighty empire, and to en- 
courage an inexperienced nation to do and to die until the 
final triumph. All this was to be done in a document that 
could be printed in a single column of the Philadelphia Ledger. 

The cumbersome verbosity of the conventional state paper 
would have missed fire; a judicial argument against the British 
king would have gone wide of the mark; an exact treatise on 
political science would have been a shot in the air. It may be 
true, indeed, that there are “glittering generalities” in the 
Declaration, but each one was born in travail and baptized 
with blood. Generalities they are, resembling those in the 
Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Apostles’ Creed. Of all of these it may be said, as it has 
been charged against the Declaration, that they are “ founded 
on an impossible philosophy,” stand for a “creed outworn,” 
and “have not been actually practised by the men who advo- 
cated them.” 

It may be true also that the descriptions of wrongs suffered 
by the Colonies and the charges against the king are not a 
fair account of what actually happened. Of the eighteen 
heads of indictment there may be “hardly one which does not 
demand some modification or admit of some palliative”; but 
the author was not supposed to write a critical history or to 
present a judicial deliverance. 

Let it be granted, also, that the doctrine of natural equality 
. with its corollaries, is sanctioned neither by science nor by 
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experience; that it must be qualified and conditioned by full 
reference to special circumstances to save it from becoming a 
barren truism or a delusion.” It must be conceded none the 
less that this unscientific and a priort idea is found already in 
the Institutes of Justinian, made its way, in spite of the Holy 
Roman Empire, through the Middle Ages, to be promulgated 
by theologians and philosophers of modern times, and to be- 
come one of the paramount forces in American democracy. 
While Jefferson, in the preparation of the Declaration, put 
history, philosophy, judicial utterances and the experience of 
his constituency under tribute it is nevertheless an original 
production—not historical, not philosophical, not judicial. It 
is far more—a prophecy and a program, whose ideals and pre- 
cepts were to be fought out on the field of battle and en- 
shrined in the statutes of a new republic. 

Having proved our text, let us now like the Puritan divines, 
improve it. The history of government has been a series of 
readjustments between rulers and subjects, between the social 
order and the individual. The laws of Draco and of Solon 
were prepared to quiet popular discontent. The constitution 
of Servius Tullius and the Laws of the Twelve Tables marked 
successive victories of the plebeians over the patricians. At 
the close of the Middle Ages the barons wrested Magna Charta 
from King John, the Forest Cantons of Switzerland founded 
the Everlasting Compact against the House of Hapsburg, 
Philip the Fair invited the Third Estate to the National As- 
sembly of France, and the Hanseatic League and the free 
cities of Germany were in training for independence and repre- 
sentative government. Constitutional monarchy or repub- 
licanism has won its way to every throne of modern Europe. 

The Declaration of Independence was therefore only a 
symptom of a world-wide and an age-long movement. In one 
sense it was a tract for the times, and has served its purpose; 
in another, it is a new epistle of an apostle of democracy, 
always “profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is for righteousness,” that the American 
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citizen be complete. For independence is not a treasure which 
may be handed intact in a golden casket from generation to 
generation. “It is more than meat and drink and a ballot.” 
It is an attitude and a disposition which must be maintained 
by firm resolve and courageous action. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of independence. The old issues, it is true, are 
settled, but new conditions require a reapplication of un- 
changeable principles. For 
“New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

In this process of readjustment, which is still going on, the 
equality of rights is constantly in danger of being violated by 
an inequality of powers. Men may, indeed, have equal rights 
to live, but they do not have equal capacity for life. They 
may have equal rights to liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
but they do not have equal endowments for freedom and enjoy- 
ment. “ Aye, there’s the rub.” The strong will lord it over 
the weak, the rich over the poor, the wise over the ignorant. 
It is not so much, then, a problem of equality as a question in 
equity, that confronts us. 

Latent in the political philosophy and civil constitutions of 
the eighteenth century were forces which in time generated 
their own brood of ills. The individual, the free man, was 
then made the center of the civil system. Legislation was 
bent on making room for the exercise of his powers even to 
the neglect of the community to which he belonged. His un- 
restrained activity, combined with his genius for combination, 
organization, and invention, in “the land of unlimited re- 
sources,” has brought on a new crisis with tremendous possi- 
bilities for the making or the marring of the race. We are 
in the midst of new declarations of rights, addresses to the 
people, popular assemblies, literature ranging from the pro- 
found philosophic treatise to tracts of a single leaf, learned 
discussions in university halls, and wild harangues in public 
squares, flaring banners and stinging epigrams, master paint- 
ings and yellow cartoons—these are as the rustling of the leaves 
in the mulberry trees presaging a change in the social system. 
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Jefferson, in his letter of regret in answer to an invitation 
to the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, said: “The general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open to every view 
the palpable truth that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted and 
spurred ready to ride them, legitimately by the grace of God.” 
That, doubtless, is the spirit of the Declaration, a lesson written 
in the blood of our revolutionary fathers. 

Men have been ridden for ages by the “favored few, booted 
and spurred.” Kings and princes, prelates and abbots, dema- 
gogues and charlatans have had their turn in the saddle and 
spurred the jaded beasts, but ever and anon they have balked 
and bolted and thrown their riders into the dust. No king 
of ancient lineage, no bishop of apostolic descent, no foreign 
power with invincible armadas, now sits in the saddle and 
holds the reins of the American people. 

But what if, in place of a British king and Parliament, we 
. are ridden by an executive with a big stick, a speaker with a 
repressive gavel, a trust with its arbitrary decrees, a walking 
delegate with his ultimatum, and a city boss with his paralyz- 
ing frown? So some prophetic herdsmen and dressers of 
sycamore trees would have us believe. Is it true that the 
political conscience is so dulled in the “beastly prosperous 
land” that it is no longer pricked by civic transgressions ? 
Have we lost our love for liberty in our love for ease, and do we 
shrink from the glorious struggle for freedom to enjoy an 
inglorious peace that comes from fear and fatness? It may 
be all a delirious dream, but if it should be a fact the outcome 
can be nothing less, if we may forecast the future in the light 
of the past, than a transition, either by evolution or revolution, 
from a lower to a higher form of political adjustment and an 
advance in the realization of the social ideal. 

The one-sided individualism of the eighteenth century is 
finding its corrective in the newly-awakened sense for the 
claims of the state. The emphasis is being shifted from the 
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citizen to society, from self-aggrandizement to altruistic co- 
operation, from competition to combination, from the concept 
of government for the benefit of the individual to that of 
government for the development of the communal organism 
of which the individual is a part. Ideal democracy has a 
care, not only for the making of the citizen, but also for the 
advancement of the state. Its factors must be so related and 
balanced that it steers clear of the Scylla of anarchy and the 
Charybdis of despotism. This may be still only an ideal 
floating before us and seen from afar. The perennial problem 
of the harmonious adjustment of authority and freedom, of the 
organism and its parts, of the state and the citizen still remains 
unsolved. But it is the distant vision that lures us on and 
begets hope in our breasts, when we are entangled in the 
slough of despond. The immortal founder of the Keystone 
State, the mystic sage and prophetic seer among the philoso- 
phers and statesmen of his age, has opened a vista and set a 
goal for our political and social efforts when he said: “ The 
great end of all government is to support power in reverence 
with the people and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power, that they may be free by their just obedience, and the 
magistrates honorable for their just administrations; for lib- 
erty without obedience is confusion and obedience without lib- 
erty is slavery. To carry this evenness is partly owing to the 
constitution and partly to the magistracy. Where either fails, 
government will be subject to convulsions; but where both are 
wanting it must be totally subverted. Then where both meet 


the government is likely to endure.” 


LANCASTER, PA. 














VI. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 
A. V. HIESTER. 


The utopian schemes of the eighteenth century differ from 
those of the seventeenth in three important respects. They 
exhibit, first of all, a fanatical enthusiasm for that ideal condi- 
tion of simplicity and innocence which was known as the state 
of nature and held up before the world as the reign of God on 
earth, an enthusiasm, which, in the intensity of its convictions 
and the unboundedness of its claims, has no parallel in the 
seventeenth century. 

A second difference, which is both cause and effect of the 
first, is that this state of nature is regarded in the eighteenth 
century as something not only within the bounds of human 
possibility but also realizable in the immediate future. The 
seething political and social forces which culminated in the 
French Revolution imparted to all schemes for social better- 
ment, whether utopian or not, a sense of reality that was 
altogether wanting in the social philosophies of the seventeenth 
century. But it was not until well into the second half of 
the eighteenth century that a communistic organization of 
society came to be thought of as something to be actively 
striven for because immediately realizable. Before that time, 
as may be seen in the utopians of the seventeenth century, as 
well as in More, who wrote in the sixteenth, and in the ancient 
philosophers, communism was purely speculative in character. 
It was merely a dream, which, if not altogether dissociated 
from reality, was invariably referred to an indefinite and 
remote future. 

The utopian schemes of the eighteenth century differ once 
more from those of the seventeenth in their conceptions of 
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man. While both are based on the doctrine of the social con- 
tract, the state of nature, which that doctrine presupposes, and 
in which the social utopias of both centuries are located, is one 
thing for Hobbes and another for Rousseau. In the seven- 
teenth century man is regarded as a fallen being who is by 
nature sinful; whereas, in the eighteenth, he is assumed to be 
naturally good, his debasement being the consequence of bad 
laws and institutions. Such being the case it was only neces- 
sary, in order to restore man to his pristine purity and innate 
goodness, to return to a state of nature. But this involved in 
the nature of the case a radical transformation of existing in- 
stitutions, and inevitably developed, however much the eigh- 
teenth century utopians might deprecate it, a revolutionary 
spirit in politics. Most of the eighteenth century utopias, how- 
ever, were constructive as well as destructive. This is eminently 
true of Rousseau, who was keenly alive to the necessity of sup- 
plementing destructive criticism by a constructive theory, and 
whose great merit it is that he boldly essayed the part of recon- 
struction in an age of negation and disintegration. 

Of the utopians of the second half of the eighteenth century 
three names besides that of Rousseau are of the first impor- 
tance. And all three like Rousseau are French. The first is 
Gabriel Bonnot de Mably (1709-1785) whose voluminous 
writings exercised a profound influence on the political think- 
ing of France, both before and during the Revolution, through 
their laudatory accounts of ancient institutions. For, more 
than any other, Mably is responsible for the blind extolling of 
Greek and Roman institutions, and for the no less blind de- 
preciation of the Middle Ages, both of which were for a time 
in great vogue among French publicists and politicians. One 
of his works is little more in fact than a highly eulogistic re- 
production of the institutions of Lycurgus. 

But the one to whom Mably is most deeply indebted among 
the ancient philosophers is Plato. His various writings bear 
such a striking resemblance, both in form and matter, to 
Plato’s dialogues, particularly the Republic and the Laws, that 
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there is no mistaking their source. Two of his most funda- 
mental principles, first, that the great end of the state is to 
establish the rule of virtue, and, secondly, that private property 
is the source of all social ills, are clearly of Platonic origin. 
Like Plato, Mably confounds politics with morals and subordi- 
nates both to religion. Like Plato, he recognizes the impor- 
tance of religion in the economy of the state and advocates a 
state church. Like Plato, he depreciates the fine arts. Like 
Plato, once more, he derides the claims of democracy, holding 
that men are altogether incapable of governing themselves. At 
two points, however, Mably parts company with Plato. The 
first concerns the family which the former maintains intact. 
The other difference is that Mably favors a decentralized 
government in preference to the highly centralized government 
of the Republic. 

In his earlier writings Mably manifests little sympathy 
with communistic, or even with republican, ideas. In his 
first work, entitled Paralléle des Romains et des Frangais par 
rapport au gouvernement and published in 1740, he exhibits on 
the contrary all the marks of a thoroughgoing monarchist ; 
claiming for kings and princes an absolute and unlimited 
authority, prior to and higher than the laws, and ridiculing as 
chimerical the pretense that would give to a monarch all power 
to do good and at the same time withhold the power to do evil. 
A later work, Le Droit public de V Europe fondé sur les Traités, 
published in 1748, shows that at this later date he is still far 
from communism, for he approves negro slavery and justifies 
existing social inequalities. So far, again, is he from enter- 
taining communistic views in his earlier writings that he 
clearly recognizes the importance and even the necessity of 
luxury in a normal social economy, and justifies it as the most 
efficient means of distributing among the masses the superfluous 
wealth of the rich. 

That the beginning of Mably’s conversion to the doctrines of 
communism must lie somewhere in the period between 1748 
and 1763 is evident from his next work, Les Entretiens de 
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Phocion sur le rapport de la morale avec la Politique traduits 
du Gree de Nicoclés, which was published in the latter year 
and which is in the main a reproduction and eulogy of the 
institutions of Lycurgus. Five years later Mably’s conversion 
had advanced to the point of condemning private property in 
land. This stage may be seen in his Doutes proposés aux phi- 
losophes économistes sur l’ordre naturel et essentiel des sociétés 
politiques, 1768, whose main thesis is that private property in 
land is not the natural and necessary basis of society. It is at 
the same time a bitter and powerful arraignment of the evils 
of landed property; although it falls short of full communism 
since it still permits private property in other forms of wealth 
than land. It is only in his last two works that Mably reaches 
complete communism. The one, De la législation, ow principes 
des lois, appeared in 1776. The other, Des Droits et des 
Devoirs des Citoyens, is a posthumous work. In both works 
Mably again denounces private property, this time all forms 
of private property, and describes the communistic arrange- 
ments dictated as he thought by nature and primitive man. 
What caused this remarkable transformation in the views of 
Mably from absolute monarchy, luxury and slavery to complete 
communism is not altogether clear. But the most probable 
explanation is that it was the influence of Plato. All the cir- 
cumstances point in that direction, although some have pre- 
ferred to attribute Mably’s change of heart to the influence of 
Rousseau. But this is clearly untenable and has not been gen- 
erally accepted. It is true Mably does agree with Rousseau 
at a number of points. But there are also differences, too 
numerous and too vital, indeed, to render such a genetic con- 
nection probable. Thus Mably rejects such fundamental prin- 
ciples in Rousseau’s scheme as his theory of the social contract, 
his doctrine of the general will, his distinction between govern- 
ment and sovereignty, and his condemnation of representative 
government. On the other hand, what is by all odds the most 
fundamental and comprehensive thing in Mably’s social phi- 
losophy finds no favor with Rousseau. While both advocate 
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equality and a return to the state of nature as the only ade- 
quate remedy for existing social ills, Mably goes one step 
further than Rousseau, and stoutly maintains that a com- 
munity of goods is the only way to realize this ideal. Con- 
cerning the precise manner in which the transition to a com- 
munistic organization of society is to be accomplished, Mably 
has nothing to offer. That aspect of communism does not ap- 
peal to him, for the reason that he was a pure theorist, who 
neither aimed at being the leader of a party or propaganda, 
nor expected to put his ideas into practice, nor even believed 
that they could be put into practice in the immediate future. 
And just because of this lack of a sense of reality in Mably’s 
scheme the peculiar spirit of eighteenth century utopianism 
does not come to complete expression in him. With Rousseau 
he marks rather the transition from the utopian philosophy 
of the seventeenth century to that of the eighteenth. But 
speculative and impractical as Mably’s scheme is, it is never- 
theless of the first importance, for it is the seed-bed of so many 
later and more practical schemes of communism. 

Mably’s communism rests on the twin principles, both of 
them taken from Plato, that private property is the source of 
all social ills, and that it is not the natural and necessary 
basis of society. “It is [private] property,” he declares, 
“which introduced insolence and sloth into the world... . 
From the moment that property in land was established in- 
equality in fortunes began. Are not clashing and conflicting 
interests the necessary result of inequality in fortune—all the 
vices of riches, the vices of poverty, the impoverishment of 
mind, the corruption of habits, . . . ? Property has peopled 
the earth only with brigands and thieves. The greater the 
effort we make to return to equality, the nearer we shall be to 
happiness.” Having shown that inequality of fortune de- 
grades man and changes his natural sentiments, Mably pro- 
ceeds to show that it is also contrary to the order of nature. 
To the objection that nature does not distribute her favors 
equally among men, that she does not for example endow men 
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equally in talent and virtue, Mably retorts that these, as well 
as all other forms of inequality, are themselves the necessary 
consequences of inequalities in fortune. 

One of the strongest objections to communism is that private 
property is the necessary bond of society, and that without it 
human society could not possibly exist. To meet this objection 
Mably appeals to history. The best proof, he declares, that 
society can exist without private property is the fact that primi- 
tive societies, that Sparta, that the Jesuit communities in 
Paraguay, that the monastic orders of the Catholic Church, 
have existed without it. And these are not sporadic but 
typical instances of communism. Indeed communism appears 
to Mably to be so thoroughly in accord with nature that he 
experiences no little difficulty in explaining how the principle 
of private property ever arose. Avarice and ambition cannot 
explain it, for they are effects rather than causes. In his ex- 
planation Mably harks back to a golden age, which he imagines 
to have existed in the remote past, and in which, in the absence 
of private property, men were restrained by a lofty sense of 
duty. The stronger ones tilled the land; others labored at the 
mechanical arts; while the magistrates distributed to each 
family what it needed and as much as it needed. All this 
came to an end, as Mably explains, because some who were 
indolent by nature labored with less zeal and diligence, know- 
ing that their share of the common stock was not dependent on 
the amount of labor which they rendered. But Mably does not 
admit that this tendency to idleness is necessarily fatal to com- 
munism. He believes that if communism were to be tried 
again it would be possible to correct idleness by some system 
of honorary rewards. It would only be necessary to devise 
such laws as would awaken the natural instinct which induces 
men to seek the esteem of their fellows and fear their contempt. 
Mably denies here again that private property excites to labor, 
asserting that the contrary is the case, and that private prop- 

erty is the very agency through which idleness has been intro- 
duced into the world. But even if crops should be less under 
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a communistic organization of society communism would still 
be desirable, says Mably, for it is infinitely better for men to 
be rich in virtue than in material things. He gives frequent 
expression to the low esteem in which he holds trade and 
commerce, especially in comparison with agriculture; and it is 
of particular interest to Americans to know that he predicted 
the early fall of the United States as the result of its remark- 
able commercial and industrial expansion and its no less re- 
markable devotion to material interests. Mably appears to 
have been far more impressed by the supposed moral ad- 
vantages and possibilities of communism than is the case with 
communists generally. Whatever may be said of the earlier 
philosophy of communism, it is not too much to say that 
modern communism is for the most part crass materialism. 
Mably has some interesting observations on the proper form 
of government under a communistic organization of society. 
An aristocrat by education and instinct he does not lose his 
aristocratic beliefs and sympathies in becoming a communist. 
To the very end he exhibits a profound distrust of democracy. 
He would entrust the government to men chosen by the several 
orders in the state, not to the multitude which is capricious, 
fickle and tyrannical. But if Mably has no faith in demo- 
cracy he is even less inclined to the principle of absolutism. 
To check absolutism he advocates, as Montesquieu did before 
him, a government of checks and balances. As between a 
federal and a centralized government be favors the former; and 
in support of his views on this point he published in 1784 his 
Observations sur le gouvernement et les lois des Etats-unis 
d’Amérique. From the fact that nature has planted in every 
human being certain counter-forces to aid the reason, so that 
one passion balances the other, Mably argues that that is the 
best form of government in which there is a division of au- 
thority whereby the passions of one magistrate are balanced by 
those of another. By this he means a government in which the 
legislative, executive and judicial powers are not concentrated 
in the hands of a single group of persons but distributed among 
16 
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different ones. The purpose of such a distribution and bal- 
ancing of forces is not to prevent the legislative or the execu- 
tive power from actions that are proper and necessary, but 
only to check ill-considered and arbitrary actions. In support 
of this principle of checks and balances, which, under the joint 
influence of British practice and the political philosophy of 
Montesquieu, was incorporated into the constitution of the 
United States, Mably cites such examples as England, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Provinces and the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Throughout his discussion of communism Mably exhibits a 
spirit of moderation, which, while truly admirable, is by no 
means common among social regenerators. This is to be ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that he was a visionary, not an 
agitator, and that his scheme being purely theoretical did not 
contemplate an immediate, perhaps not even a remote, trans- 
formation of society. He frankly recognizes the historic char- 
acter of the principle of private property and the utter im- 
possibility of establishing a communistic régime in the imme- 
diate future. His great fear was not that communism would 
prove unwise or unworkable if once established, but that the 
propertied classes would not permit the abolition of the right 
of private property. Plato had recognized the same danger, 
declaring that the abolition of private property “ would be too 
much to ask of men born and brought up as they are now.” It 
is an open question whether Mably really believed that com- 
munism could ever be realized. “The evil at the present time 
is too inveterate,” he declares at one place, “to allow us to hope 
for a cure.” The rich would resist any attempt to establish 
communism, he says again, and it is doubtful whether they 
“could adopt the feelings which would be in harmony with 
their new position” if the attempt were successful. 

At other times, however, Mably appears to believe that com- 
munism can and will be realized some time, though only in the 
remote future and then only by gradual approaches. And in 
the meantime he urges certain moderate measures, not only 
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as stepping stones to the communist goal, but also as correctives 
of the most glaring of existing social ills. To correct the 
worst evils of private property he proposes laws which will 
tend to restrain the passions it begets, that is, avarice and am- 
bition. To this end he would reduce the use of money to its 
narrowest limits, discourage the fine arts and luxury of all 
kinds, restrict trade and commerce, and stimulate agriculture. 
To prevent the undue concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a small class he would limit the size of individual fortunes, 
abolish the right of bequest, and strictly regulate the succession 
of property. In deprecating the making of wealth a title to 
political office and preferment Mably manifests a decided lean- 
ing towards democratic ideas; and yet by a singular incon- 
sistency he urges that no pecuniary emolument should attach 
to magistrates, a principle clearly incompatible with a 
genuinely democratic form of government. As a further 
means of diminishing luxury and the importance of money 
Mably would reduce the revenues and expenditures of the 
state to the lowest possible point consistent with efficiency. In- 
stead of demanding money from its citizens the state should 
demand only services. Only in the event of this proving in- 
adequate for the support of the state should taxation be 
resorted to. But in every instance this should be limited to a 
single tax on land, a suggestion which anticipates by a full 
century Henry George’s scheme of land nationalization. 

Although Mably’s death occurred six years before the out- 
break of the French Revolution, he exercised through his 
numerous writings a profound influence upon that movement, 
not only in a general way through his extreme laudation of 
ancient institutions, but more particularly through his two 
fundamental principles, both of them derived from Plato, that 
the supreme duty of the state is to establish the rule of virtue, 
and that private property is the source of all social ills. The 
first was the cardinal doctrine of the Jacobinist party; the 
other, the ruling principle of the party of Baboeuf. 

Another name of importance among the utopians of the 
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second half of the eighteenth century is that of Morelly, a 
Frenchman like Rousseau and Mably, who is known to the 
world only through his writings. Three of these are extant. 
The first is a treatise on the duties of an absolute monarch. It 
was published in 1751 and its title is Le Prince, les délices du 
coeur, ou Traité des qualités d’un grand row et systéme d’un 
sage gouvernement. In his second work, Naufrage des iles 
flottantes ou la Basilade de Pilpai; poeme héroique traduit de 
l’inden, 1753, Morelly describes his ideal state. It is based on 
principles which he elaborated and presented in somewhat 
dogmatic form two years later in his third work, Le Code de la 
nature ou le véritable esprit de ses lois, de tout temps négligé 
ou méconnu. 

The first of these works is purely political in character ; the 
last two echo many of the social ideas of Rousseau and Mably. 
Like Rousseau, Morelly places his utopia in a state of nature. 
Like Rousseau, again, he holds that man naturally possesses 
every virtue but has been debased by bad institutions. The 
chief of these debasing institutions according to Morelly—and 
here he leaves Rousseau to follow Mably—is private property 
which he denounces as the “ author of all crimes.” Every one 
would be industrious, he declares, if it were not that some were 
deterred from labor by the enervation of riches and others by 
the desperation of poverty. Hence in Morelly’s ideal state 
private property is abolished in everything but clothes. All 
industry is based on the principle of labor according to talent, 
strength and age, and reward according to need. Like Mably, 
again, Morelly preserves the family intact; going so far in fact 
as to forbid celibacy by law. 

While Morelly agrees with Mably in his general advocacy 
of Communism as a panacea for all social ills, he differs from 
him in at least two important respects. Thus while Mably’s 
communism is little more than a reproduction of the social in- 
stitutions of antiquity, or, better perhaps, a dream of a golden 
age that existed, or might have existed, in the remote past, that 
of Morelly is something immediately realizable and the object, 
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therefore, of active and direct effort. His face is turned to the 
future, not to the past; and because of his towering faith in 
the immediate realizability of communism it is in his writings 
that the peculiar spirit of the social philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century first comes to complete expression. 

The other difference between Mably and Morelly concerns 
the proper form of government for a communistic society. 
While the former argues for a government of distributed 
powers as the best guarantee of individual liberty, the latter 
favors a highly centralized government. When the Revolution 
broke out Morelly’s views were championed by an influential 
party in the Convention; but his pronounced preference for the 
principle of centralization in government proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their adoption. France had suffered so 
deeply from the evils of centralization that public sentiment 
created an irresistible demand for a government of distributed 
powers. But if Morelly’s views had little influence on the 
political institutions established by the Revolution, they did 
not fail to exert a profound influence on its social theories. 
Nor was Morelly’s influence confined either to the Revolution 
or to France. It is felt to-day throughout the civilized world, 
for his writings have been one of the great fountain sources 
for the doctrines of modern communism and socialism. 

By the summer of 1795 the French Revolution, for. which 
the writings of Rousseau, Mably and Morelly must be held 
largely if not entirely responsible, had spent its force. In 
the eyes of many it had failed to accomplish anything of 
permanent worth either in government or in industry. On its 
economic side, while it had done something to level the 
inequalities of wealth between the middle and higher classes, 
it was far indeed from having accomplished that larger and 
more general equality which the masses had expected and 
demanded. The masses who had played so important and 
conspicuous a part in the Revolution, particularly in the great 
cities, were at the close of that terrible upheaval, as they had 
been at its beginning, generally in extreme want. An un- 
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scrupulous monied aristocracy had arisen on the ruins of the 
old aristocracy of birth and privilege and at the expense of 
other classes. This had the effect of merely substituting one 
form of inequality for another. A further blow to the hopes of 
the proletariat was the creation of a large number of small 
freeholders, which was promoted by the Revolution, and which 
strengthened rather than weakened the institution of private 
property. It is evident from all this that the Revolution did 
little to improve the condition of the lower classes, and that 
at its close the reign of economic equality and general well- 
being was as far off as ever. 

The conviction more or less general that the Revolution had 
signally failed to establish a more equitable distribution of 
wealth was responsible for the rise of a violent party, which 
maintained that the only way to correct the evils against 
which the Revolution had been directed was to destroy perma- 
nently and completely the inequality between rich and poor 
through a communistic organization of society. At the head 
of this party stood Frangois Noel Baboeuf (1764-1797). 

Baboeuf was a young man of twenty-five at the outbreak of 
the Revolution who from the first had identified himself with 
the most radical and violent side of that movement. When the 
Revolution came to an end without having realized its great 
watchword, liberté, égalité, fraternité, this radical element, 
convinced that the time had come for a new revolution, engaged 
in a conspiracy to overthrow the Directory and inaugurate 
by force the communistic millenium. In April, 1796, 17,000 
men were ready to rise. They called themselves “ The 
Equals” and their program was set forth in the “ Manifesto 
of the Equals” which was spread broadcast. But just before 
the time appointed for the rising one of the conspirators re- 
vealed the plot to the Directory. The leaders were promptly 
arrested and the movement suppressed. Baboeuf and one 
other were guillotined while a number were deported and im- 
prisoned. 

The only knowledge we have of the details of Baboeuf’s 
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utopia is contained in a history of the conspiracy written by 
one of its leading spirits, Philippe Buonarroti, but not pub- 
lished until 1828, and in the “ Manifesto of the Equals,” the 
Magna Charta of the movement. For the main features of 
his scheme Baboeuf was indebted to Morelly’s Code de la 
nature. With its principles he combined an intense admira- 
tion for the political and social institutions of the Greeks and 
Romans, which is clearly traceable to the influence of Mably, 
and which led him to call himself Caius Gracchus Baboeuf 
after the Roman tribune. 

The cardinal principle of Baboeuf’s scheme is perfect and 
absolute equality. “The aim of society,” he says, “is the 
happiness of all, and happiness consists in equality.” If 
equality is not perfect and absolute, if there remains a single 
man in the world richer or more powerful than his fellows, 
the harmony of the system will be broken. So supremely im- 
portant is equality that everything must be sacrificed to it. 
“‘We are prepared,” he declares, to consent to everything for 
it [equality], we are prepared even to make tabula rasa to 
obtain it. Let all the arts perish if need be, provided we 
obtain real equality.” The same sentiments are expressed in 
the Manifesto: “We desire real equality or death. This is 
what we want. And we will have real equality no matter 
what it costs. . . . If it is needful let all civilization perish, 
provided that we obtain equality. . . . No further private 
property in land; the land belongs to no private person. We 
claim, we require, the enjoyment of the fruits of the land for 
all; the fruits belong to the whole world.” Like other com- 
munists of his time Baboeuf justified communism on the two- 
fold ground that it is necessary to the happiness and well- 
being of the race, and that it is in harmony with the law of 
nature. “Nature herself,” he says, “has given to every man 
an equal right to the enjoyment of all goods.” 

According to Baboeuf communism can be established and 
successfully maintained only by force, that is, through govern- 
mental agencies. He has no faith in a communism that con- 
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sists of a few small isolated communities of voluntary ad- 
herents in the midst of a society based on individualistic prin- 
ciples. To be efficient and successful communism must be 
general. To this end the government must possess absolute 
and unlimited powers without losing, Baboeuf maintains, its 
democratic character. To preserve this democratic character 
and prevent the rise of a ruling class he provides a system of 
popular election for all officials and rapid rotation in office. 
Under such a system the acquirement of habits and thoughts 
consequent on superior or inferior position will be impossible. 
No one will become accustomed to command, and none to obey. 
In nothing save in their brief authority, not even in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, will the government officials have any 
advantage over their fellows. 

Production, distribution, exchange, and even consumption, 
are subjected by Baboeuf to the absolute direction of the 
government to the minutest details. The government deter- 
mines the capacity of each individual and employs him ac- 
cordingly, sending him whenever his services are most in de- 
mand or most advantageous to the common good. The govern- 
ment determines again the needs of each one, and in this 
basis apportions to him his proper share of the social income. 
It is to Baboeuf and Morelly then that modern communism 
owes its most distinctive principle, viz., from each according 
to his capacity, to each according to his need. 

To secure complete economic equality each one is given two 
different occupations, a light and a hard one, between which 
he alternates. To give variety of scene there is a further 
alternation between the transportation and postal services on 
the one side and sedentary forms of industry on the other. 
Those who will not work at all are treated as thieves. Only a 
limited number of occupations are recognized by Baboeuf. 
These are agriculture, the most favored one because most 
natural to man, cattle raising, fishing, navigation, the me- 
chanic and manual arts, retail trade, transportation, war, teach- 
ing and scientific pursuits. Literature and the fine arts are 
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not included in this list, although they are not expressly for- 
bidden. That they cannot thrive, however, even if not ex- 
pressly forbidden, is evident, not only from the spirit of ma- 
terialism that is characteristic of all schemes of communism, but 
also from the provision in Baboeuf’s scheme that full political 
rights and privileges are granted only to those who follow one 
or more of the recognized occupations. The occupation of 
teaching, because of its importance in the molding of public 
sentiment, is hedged about with special restrictions. Only 
those who have been properly licensed can teach; and licenses 
are not granted until the applicant has declared his firm ad- 
herence to the principles of communism. 

The same rule of absolute equality which prevails in 
economic matters is extended by Baboeuf to every other rela- 
tion and interest. Perhaps it would be better to say that it 
extends itself; for Baboeuf maintains that as no sort of 
equality is possible without that which is economic, so economic 
equality will naturally and necessarily bring with it every 
other. Hence all eat the same kinds of food in Baboeuf’s 
utopia; and except for differences of age and sex all dress 
alike. Likewise all are educated alike, no account being taken 
of differences of strength, talent, inclination or disposition. 
All children are removed at an early age from their parents 
and segregated in large boarding schools where they are in- 
doctrinated in the principles of communism. The purpose of 
this is to make impossible the subjection of the child to in- 
fluences hostile to communism, as well as to prevent the growth 
of differences and inequalities which would be no less fatal to 
communism. So too in its management of foreign commerce 
the government takes every care that no ideas or customs 
subversive of communism may be introduced from the outside. 

From all this it will be seen that Baboeuf’s scheme is, 
perhaps more than most communistic schemes, a crass ma- 
terialism with hardly a redeeming feature. Comfortable 
mediocrity in everything is its supreme ideal. 

Unlike most communists Baboeuf recognizes the deep-rooted 
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character of private property, just as Mably did before him, 
and purposes to establish the rule of communism gradually. 
This he would do by confiscating first the property of corpora- 
tions, which, added to such property as even the most indi- 
vidualistic state must have to prosecute its various activities, 
would make a considerable common property to start with. To 
this he would add from time to time the property of deceased 
persons, which must necessarily escheat to the state since 
Baboeuf does not recognize the right of bequest and inherit- 
ance. In this way all private property would be nationalized 
in the course of fifty or sixty years. 

Baboeuf was an agitator rather than a thinker. Hence his 
views are often crude and incomplete; they lack logic and 
system; and invariably they are couched in the language of 
passion. But crude and illogical as they are they exerted an 
influence far beyond their time; and we shall meet them again 
in such social innovators and philosophers as Louis Blanc and 
Charles Fourier, enunciated, to be sure, in more methodical 
and sober language. 

LANCASTER, Pa, 











VII. 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


A. S. WEBER. 


Proeress In CuristotogroaL Ineurry. 


The effective thinking of our modern era has been largely 
dominated by three factors—the conception of evolution, the 
scientific method of criticism, and the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the world on the basis of data collected by experience. 
Under the application of these, as vitally important and regu- 
lative principles, every department of human knowledge has 
been subjected to reinvestigation. The results achieved in 
many instances and directions, have fully justified the labori- 
ous undertaking. Traditional views and theories, which for 
a long while had been accepted as sound and reliable, have been 
undermined and discredited, overthrown and displaced. Age- 
old standards and methods, once regarded valid and thoroughly 
trustworthy, have been proved rationally unsatisfactory, and 
resigned to innocuous desuetude. Creedal statements and 
entire systems of thought, hoary with age and logically unassail- 
able—provided the premised assumptions underlying them are 
granted—have suffered total and permanent eclipse. 

In the domain of theological speculation, biblical theory, 
and religious history, this modern movement of thought, domi- 
nated by the particular factors alluded to, has brought about 
a change which without exaggeration may be described as a 
revolution. The idea of progressive development, the historico- 
critical method, and the new philosophy, in their combined 
influence, have wrought a far-reaching transformation in the 
religious convictions and the Christian attitude of men, which, 
whether one belongs to those who dread and deplore it, or to 
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those who rejoice in and welcome it, remains an outstanding 
and incontrovertible fact. A comparison of any theological 
. treatise or volume of sermons published, say fifty years ago or 
earlier, with treatises and discourses on corresponding topics 
published to-day, will be sufficient to establish this contention. 
The difference found to exist between them, lies, not in a mere 
change of verbal phrase or form of expression, but in mental 
mode, in point of view, in attitude of spirit, in fundamental 
conceptions and interpretations. To my mind, this manifest 
difference between the old and the new indicates a progress, 
which, instead of menacing Christian thought and life, tends 
rather to their revival, their deepening, their enrichment, and 
their efficiency. It is an evidence of the repetition in religious 
history of earlier experiences—the removal of those accretions 
tc basal truths which are shaken, that those things which cannot 
be shaken may remain, and may be duly stressed in the faith 
and practice of man’s spiritual life and religious activities. 

No particular section of theological science affords a better 
illustration of these changed conditions and conceptions, and of 
the progress in apprehending what is fundamentally essential, 
than that which deals with the central fact in Christianity. 
The Person of Jesus has-been brought for the modern mind 
into a far more intimate and spiritually authoritative relation 
with the thought and life, the character and aims of Christian 
men. This more intimate and spiritually authoritative rela- 
tion here affirmed, has to do, not with clearer and better meta- 
physical definitions of our Lord’s Person than those of the 
Creeds, but with the clearer and better apprehension of the 
religious value and spiritual significance which Jesus has for 
mankind. “The modern conception of Christ,” it has been 
correctly said by a recent writer of keen insight into the situa- 
tion that now obtains in regard to this point, “ lacks altogether 
the definiteness of the metaphysical statements respecting His 
Person. The language in which nearly all modern writers on 
the Person of Christ take refuge is—‘ The uniqueness of 
Jesus;’ which is a very indefinite, and for any of the really 
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defining uses of speech, a most unsatisfactory term. But in 
the very indefiniteness of the term, as it has come into common 
use, one may detect the present effort of faith to detach the 
thought of Christ from the formal and rigid abstractions of the 
early Creeds, and to make Him more accessible to those who 
think of Him in personal terms, each in his own way and 
according to his own needs.” * 

The service of Schleiermacher and his successors in the 
Ritschlian school at this point cannot be easily overestimated. 
They have laid down with emphasis the true relation and the 
vital significance of the personality of Jesus for the religious 
life of the individual believer and of the Community which He 
founded, in distinction from metaphysical definitions of Him 
intended alone for the intellect of men. ‘“ Moses may be taken 
from Judaism, and the law remains. Mahomet may be taken 
from Islam, and the pious Moslem can still practice his accus- 
tomed ceremonies. But to sever Christ from Christianity even 
in thought is an impossibility. The Redeemer and the redeemed 
are vitally and indissolubly joined. The Christian religion is 
a life, and its principle is: ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.’ ”? 

All the really valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Jesus and of his significance for us, made by contemporary 
studies, are at one in emphasizing this point of Schleiermacher 
and the Ritschlians. And that point recognized and firmly 
held, the disinclination to attempt new metaphysical definitions 
of Christ’s Person, and the unwillingness to rest content with 
the old creedal definitions, need occasion one no disquieting 
solicitude or alarm in regard to the present or future of 
Christianity. 

This should be made the more evident when, under the guid- 
ance of the new comparative investigations of the content of 
the several New Testament writings, one comes to an intelli- 
gent apprehension and explanation of the variant portraitures 

1The Function of the Church in Modern Society, by W. J. Tucker, 
ex-president of Dartmouth College, cloth, 110 pp., price 50 cts. net. 


?Quoted from Schleiermacher’s Chrisiliche Lehre in Edgehill’s Faith 
and Fact, p. 36. 
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of Jesus, for instance, in the synoptic Gospels and in Paul’s 
letters. Only one explanation accounts satisfactorily for the 
distinct difference between the synoptic representation of Jesus 
and that of Paul. The portrait found in Paul’s writings is an 
idealized representation of Jesus, which “inspired though it 
be,” as Doctor Tucker declares in the book already quoted, “ is 
none the less the expression of his own personal need, trust, 
love, and devotion—in fact it covers the whole range of his 
quickened imagination and emotions.” If it was allowable for 
the Apostle to the Gentiles to put an idealized construction 
upon the Prophet of Nazareth, why should the rightful 
privilege he used be denied to others even though their inter- 
pretations and representations of Him do not in all respects 
harmonize with his? The fact is, the great Christian souls of 
every succeeding age have exercised this privilege. Those of 
ours are doing it likewise. In a very real sense, every age in 
Christian history has its own Christ. That this is the case 
now, was plainly the conviction of the Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., when he wrote, a decade or so ago, his great book on 
The Christ of To-day. Its title clearly implies this, and sup- 
ports the position here taken. And President Tucker is war- 
ranted to say from this point of view, that “‘ some have tried to 
put their Christ into their creeds, others into their prayers and 
hymns. Whatever has seemed most true, most necessary, most 
to be believed in, most to be hoped for, in God, most to be 
longed after and striven for by men, has been, according to the 
varying spiritual standards of the time, set forth in the vision 
of Christ. The vision may at times have been distorted, but 
it always reflected the best there was at every time in the 
struggles and hopes of mankind.” Nothing less nor more can 
it be with reference to the Christ of the present day. We are 
occupying a new mental, moral, and spiritual position. Our 
knowledge of science, of the history of the race, of the universe, 
of the evolution of life in the universe, of human psychology, 
of the Scriptures, of God’s methods, plans, and purposes, has 
carried us to heights which afford a new and vaster religious 
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outlook, and from the vantage ground of which it is not strange 
that an altered vision of Christ should be caught by us. This 
does not mean, of course, that Christ Himself has changed. 
He is “ yesterday, to-day, and forever the same.” It is men’s 
conception or interpretation, apprehension or representation of 
Him that has been changed in a way answerable to the ethical 
and religious needs met by Him, in an age which gives promin- 
ence to practical personal and social sanctions and values. 

What our era, thus disposed, might be expected to accentuate 
and idealize in Jesus, is precisely that which in the Christo- 
logical inquiry of to-day, is actually most strikingly conspicu- 
ous, namely, the transfiguration of His humanity. With the 
metaphysical questions concerning His Person, which once 
were of absorbing interest to Christian thought, and regarded 
as having prime importance, contemporary thinkers have but 
little patience. Hardly an academic interest, even, attaches to 
them, and controversy about them is happily a thing now 
almost wholly unknown. What is insisted on with glowing 
enthusiasm is the glorious fact of the ideal humanness of Jesus. 
Brought face to face with His perfectly sinless and absolutely 
holy life and character, men of our time see “ the vision on the 
mount,” witnessed by Peter, James, and John of old, repeated 
in their own presence. The Son of Man is transfigured, and in 
the white light which enwraps Him, nay, which issues from 
Him, no lines dividing the human and the Divine are dis- 
cernible. The perfectly human in Him is the highest possible 
manifestation of the Divine. “ He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father also.” At the same time, moreover, this vision 
of the transfigured humanity of Jesus carries with it the 
assurance and the guarantee of the Divine in man. “ Now are 
we the children of God and heirs.” 

In an address before the numerously attended “ World’s 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious Progress,” held 
in Berlin last July, one of the distinguished theologians of our 

_age, Professor Harnack, discussed as his subject “ The Double 
Gospel ”—the gospel of Jesus, and the gospel about Jesus. 
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The first, in his view, has as its essential ideas the eternal value 
of the soul, the living God as man’s Father, and ethics as the 
life-principle. The second concerns itself with the riches of 
Jesus’ Personality and Kingdom, which are to be won only 
through faith in Jesus as the crucified, risen, and ever-living 
Saviour. The “first” gospel contains the Truth, the 
“second ” the Way; both together bring Life. In connection 
with his consideration of the second phase of his topic, he 
touched the point now before us. “ If we hold fast uncondi- 
tionally, as we must, to the truth that Jesus was a man,” he 
said, “it still remains true also that God has made this Jesus, 
Lord and Christ for mankind, and that faith in Him has 
created and continues to create children of God.”*? The 
advanced position on the Christological question, taken by the 
Berlin theologian, in his “ Hssence of Christianity,” and re- 
affirmed in the first part of the sentence just quoted, has failed 
to commend itself to the approval of a not small part of Pro- 
testantism. What he adds in the second part of the sentence 
widens, however, the restricted meaning of the first, and shows 
that his conception of Jesus, like that of most believers in 
Jesus, has back of it important reserves of faith. His words 
“God has made this Jesus, Lord and Christ for mankind’ are 
clearly an echo of the concluding words of Peter’s sermon on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 2: 36). The words declaring that 
‘faith in Him has created and continues to create children of 
God ’ should serve to make his views almost as acceptable, even, 
as those expressed by Athanasius’ famous dictum, “ We are not 
by nature sons of God, but the Son in us makes us so; also 
God is not by nature our Father, but He is the Father of the 
Word dwelling in us, for in Him and through Him we cry, 
‘ Abba Father.’ ” And in the exercise of this reserve of faith 
—the faith which draws upon that of the ages—Harnack 
simply reflects the spirit of the day which glories in its knowl- 
edge of and devotion to the transfigured humanity of the Son 
of God. 


* Reported in the London Christian World, in its issue for August 11, 
1910, p. 4. 
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The implications of this faith, so far as my knowledge of the 
literature on the subect goes, have never been so clearly and 
convincingly set forth, and its validity so forcefully and 
triumphantly vindicated, as by Richard Holt Hutton’s classic 
and illuminating dissertation on “ The Incarnation and Prin- 
ciples of Evidence.” Those unacquainted with this masterly 
discussion of what is fundamental to Christianity in its deeper 
aspects, by one who laboriously struggled through Unitarianism 
into the light and warmth of a richer and truer conception of 
Jesus in His Godward and manward relations, will find the 
study of it a discipline exceptionally refreshing, reassuring, 
and rewarding. He holds that alone through faith “ in Christ 
as the Eternal Son of God is there revealed to us something of 
God’s absolute and essential nature, something which does not 
merely describe what He is to us, but what He is in Himself. 
If Christ is believed to be the Eternal Son of God, God is seen 
to be indeed and in essence a Father; the social nature, the 
spring of love, is of the very essence of the Eternal Being; the 
communication of His life, the reciprocation of His affection, 
dates from beyond time—belongs, in other words, to the very 
being of God. And this fact, that God is essentially the Father, 
essentially Love, essentially all that the human heart can desire, 
is first proclaimed by Christ to save us from sin, strengthen us 
in frailty, lift us above ourselves, which it could not do as it 
does, did we not know that God was, and His Love was, and 
His Fatherly Life was, apart from man, and that it is in 
reality deeper and vaster than the existence of His human 
children.” 4 

Short of this faith, inspired and justified by the transfigured 
humanity of Jesus Christ, as the progress of thought has led 
men now to conceive of Him, nothing could quicken and 
sustain the ardor and glow of loyal devotion whose evidences 
are becoming so growingly and contagiously manifest in our 
day. This faith, born out of the present attitude of critical and 

* Theological Essays, by Richard Holt Hutton, cloth, Eversley Series, 
424 pp., price $1.50 net, pp. 157-162. 
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scientific thought, “ is interpretative ”—to return once more to 
one of the authors already quoted above—“ and all the more 
real because unconsciously interpretative of the feelings of 
humanity toward Him. It is the spontaneous tribute of that 
humanity which has been created in and through Him during 
the Christian centuries. Its authority lies not in definitions 
of His nature, nor in logical deductions from the Scriptures 
concerning His Person, but in the feelings of men toward Him. 
their desire to honor Him, to obey Him as Master, to follow 
Him as Leader, to fight His battles with unrighteousness and 
sin, to take part in the establishment of his kingdom on earth. 

Tf there is a growing insistence upon the humanity of Christ 
in the practical faith of the Church, it is because men find 
themselves drawing near to Him under the urgent incentives of 
human needs, both personal and social, and because therr ideals 
of service have no satisfying realization short of His sacrifice. 
And if in like manner insistence is placed upon the humanity 
of Christ in any attempt to define His vature, to reconstruct 
Nhe doctrime of Eiis Person, it is because men think they see in 
Him the perfect oneness of the human and the Divine. In no 
sense is the conception of Christ most characteristic of modern 
thought or farth, a rewval, ather Sy intention or in spimt, of 
the merely humanistic theories of His Person which have had 


their day in past theological controversies. The view of Him 


rather bas been fixed upon which seems to reveal Him in His 


mearness to men, which invites intimacy in the diviner forms 
of service, and which bast accords with the Christian optimism 
of humanity concerning its own future on the earth. What- 


ever may prove to be the shortcomings of this conception of 


Christ, these are not to be found, in the spirit and purpose 


which animate those who hold it. Its spiritual) authority lies 


in the sincerity in which it is held, and in the increasing 
response which it awakens among all who have at heart the 


saving of their fellow men.” 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CuuroH Union. 

We profess our faith in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. The unity of the Church is in this way tacitly as- 
sumed by all Christians; but the interpretation of this article 
of the Christian faith varies widely among those who profess 
it. Atl hold it implicitly, but when they come to express it 
in the form of an explicit statement it assumes widely different 
aspects. The Church is regarded on the one hand as the 


body of Christ, and St. Paul, when the tendency to parties 
appeared in the Corinthian Church rebukes this tendency by 


asking indignantly, “is then Christ divided?” Our Lord 
Himsa, of course, bobs nok spelt of the Church precisely in 


this form; He \ays stress more upon an imternal unity that 


brings all the members together in one spirit, so that they con- 


stitute one body because of this internal unity. In this sense 
He speaks of one fold and one shepherd, and of a é6ringing 
together of all those who are not yet in the one fold, so that 


xheir unity may be accomplished. There is room here, then, 


lor & diferente of conception, On the one band the stress way 


be laid upon a mechanical oneness, one that holds in the form 
of external organization: and thia 19 the point ot view hala by 
Roman Catholics and by all those who would unchurch all 


Aenominations of Christians other then themselves. Gn the 


other hand, stress may be Jaid on the oneness of spirit, on an 


internal conformity of life, which may admit of more or less 
variation in organization, in cultus, and in doctrine. 

It does not require much knowledge of church history to 
convince any one of the fact that the former aspect of a united 
church has not prevailed absolutely at any one period of the 
Church’s life since the first centuries of its existence. At 
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least this is the case, unless the uncharitable position is taken 
that many believers, yea many churches and congregations who 
professed faith in Christ and called themselves Christians, did 
not belong to the Church. We know how the Church in this 
strict sense has been torn asunder by strife and schism, and 
how freely the ban of excommunication and the anathema were 
hurled at men, not because they were immoral and corrupt, 
or even because by their doctrine they denied faith in their 
Lord and Master; but simply because they differed from others 
in their view of organization and cultus, or in the form in 
which they stated their dogmatic belief. Is such a division 
of the Church necessarily in contradiction to its life and 
genius, and is it necessarily and absolutely evil ? 
Undoubtedly such separation violates the ideal conception of 
the Church; and whatever allowance we may make for the 
historical conditions which have brought about this state of 
things, it grates upon the tender sensibilities of the believer, 
and leaves in the mind a lurking sense of incompatibility with 
the faith which we profess in the Creed. For this reason, as 
well as for practical reasons, efforts are made from time to 
time to bring together those who stand apart, and to effect in 
some way a Church Union, which will realize in a more com- 
plete way than has ever yet been done the ideal community in 
which all believe. And yet, it would be a great error to sup- 
pose that diverse tendencies in doctrine and diverse practices 
in forms of worship and church government are necessarily 
evil. The promise “and when He, the Spirit of Truth is 
come, He will guide you into all truth,” does not mean “ He 
will put you at once in the possession of absolute truth.” 
Truth is reached historically by a process of growth and 
development; and whilst there is in the Church a divine factor, 
whilst there is light from above and the illumining influence 
of the Holy Spirit, these do not work magically or in disregard 
of the differences which prevail in human nature and in the 
process of human development. The pragmatist says we do 
not reach truth per saltum, sed ambulando ; and there is much 
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to be said in favor of this statement so far as the attainment 
of anything great in knowledge or in man’s social and ethical 
development in concerned. Before a high plane of attainment 
can be reached in any particular aspect of life, there must be 
a process of differentiation ; subjects must be approached from 
different sides; every different point of view affords an insight 
and an apprehension of the question, not possible to another 
and thus makes a real contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem in hand. In the processes of history it is found not only 
that individual men, great leaders in thought, differ in their 
constitution and modes of apprehension, but also that the condi- 
tions under which they live, the social environment, the age, 
the climate, the tendencies to which they are subject bring 
about manifold variety. Great questions, therefore, which call 
for solution are settled not once for all by abstract dogmatic 
determination, but by a process of concrete development, and 
this necessarily involves the fact that the life of believers, the 
doctrine of the Church, modes of organization and worship, 
will tend to develop in different forms and in different direc- 
tions. In view of the fact that those who hold the same doc- 
trines and prefer the same forms of worship and organization 
are naturally drawn together, and those who differ from them, 
if in the majority, will undertake to discipline or excommuni- 
cate them, this tendency will lead to separate organizations 
and the formation of churches or denominations independent 
of the so-called central authority or the body that claims to be 
the one holy catholic church. 

In the recently published seventh volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (p. 367) is found the following passage: “ The 
Catholic Historian does not admit that the various forms of 
the Christian religion may be taken, roughly speaking, as a 
connected whole, nor does he consider them one and all as so 
many imperfect attempts to adopt the teachings and constitu- 
tions of Christ to the changing needs of the times, nor as 
progressive steps towards the future higher unity wherein 
alone we must seek the perfect ideal of Christianity. There is 
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but one divine revelation given us by Christ, but one ecclesi- 
astical tradition based on it; hence only one church can be the 
true one, i. e., the Church in which the aforesaid revelation is 
found in its entirety, and whose institutions have developed on 
the basis of this revelation and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. To assume equality among the various forms of the 
Christian religions would be equivalent to a denial of the 
divine origin and supernatural character of the Church.” 
Perhaps we may find in this statement a tacit admission that 
there are “various forms of the Christian religion” not in- 
cluded in “the Church” as the repository of revelation in its 
entirety. But it emphasizes the claim that every divergence in 
doctrine or practice not sanctioned by “the Church,” is neces- 
sarily false, violates the one divine revelation, and breaks away 
from the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, recognizes the fact that there were divergences in 
doctrine and practice among the Church Fathers and in the 
early church, and that in later times when the power of the 
papacy was broken, the modern church produced different 
types of doctrine and organization as not only legitimate, but 
as, in a certain sense, necessary both for the complete develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine and the satisfaction of the his- 
torical conditions under which social life, in its moral and 
religious aspects, had its unfolding. From this point of view 
even heresy had its significance, not only because it gave 
occasion for the more explicit statement of the true doctrine, as 
some writers admit, but also because it challenged closer in- 
vestigation and more profound study of the questions at issue 
and thus, through the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in a con- 
crete and practical way led to an apprehension of the truth in 
a form and on a plane which could not otherwise have been 
reached. There is, therefore, a certain justification for the 
ancient division of the Church into the Greek and Roman 
Churches; and the various denominations of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, have served and are serving a legitimate purpose. 

But, granting all that may be claimed for the processes of 
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differentiation and historical development by virtue of an- 
tagonizing forces, it must be confessed that, first of all, such 
divisions of Christendom do violence to the idea of the unity 
of the Church; and, in consequence, some have taken refuge 
under shelter of a supposed invisible Church which has its 
members in all the various branches of historical Christendom 
and makes room for an inner unity, a unity of life and spirit 
in which the divine ideal becomes manifest. The conception 
of an invisible church, it need scarcely be said, does not meet 
the requirements of the case. Such a church is too vague and 
unreal; it has no practical efficiency, and the tendency is to 
undervalue doctrine and organization to such an extent as to 
lead to mysticism and Schwdrmerei. In the second place these 
divisions are a source of weakness. They cripple the energy 
of the Church and prevent it from putting forth united effort 
either in the furtherance of the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
world or in the conflict with the forces of evil which abound on 
every side. Who does not feel that when great moral issues 
are pending, the voice of the united church, the conjoint action 
and influence of Christian men and women, would be a factor 
of paramount importance in securing the desired result? As 
it is, no practical way of calling out such a voice or securing 
such action is available, and the strength of Christian senti- 
ment is frittered away in idle declamation. 

These, however, are not the worst features of the situation. 
The division of the church into churches has given rise to 
strong antagonisms and led, frequently, to great bitterness of 
feeling. How often have the different branches of the church 
unchurched one another! How often have Christians refused 
to recognize anything of saving faith in any communion but 
their own? The early Christians forced from their opponents 
the exclamation: “ Behold, how these Christians love one 
another!” Party spirit in the divided church, on the con- 
trary, has often justified the statement “ Behold, how these 
Christians hate one another!” Here the frailty of human 
nature asserts itself so as to negate one element, the essential 
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element, of Christian character in the life of the believer, and 
it becomes a hindrance which operates against the conversion 
of the unbeliever. And then what a frittering away of strength 
there is in the prosecution of missions, home and foreign, and 
in all the aggressive work of the church. Surely the evils 
which accompany the divided church lie on the surface for 
every thoughtful observer. 

The present age is often said to be a critical period in the 
life of the Christian Cruhch. It is a critical period for two 
reasons. There is an internal ferment in life and doctrine 
which affects all Christian denominations, the Roman Catholic 
Church not excepted ; and this will probably lead to the restate- 
ment of many forms of doctrine and the adjustment: of life, 
cultus, and forms of organization so as to meet the conditions 
demanded by the scientific, social, and ethical problems of 
the modern world. In addition to this Christianity is con- 
fronted by external conditions of graver import, perhaps, than 
in any previous period of the world’s history. In every Chris- 
tian country there are secular elements and forces of gigantic 
proportions which must be met and conquered; and the 
awakening into new life which heathen nations manifest, the 
fearfully rapid progress which they are making in taking on 
an advanced civilization, the character of which whether Chris- 
tian or unchristian hangs trembling in the balance, constitute 
a challenge to Christianity of the most far-reaching importance. 
It is a relief to find, therefore, that at this very time also the 
Christian Church in all its branches is becoming conscious of 
the desirability of church union. The matter, indeed, has 
gone far beyond the stage of academic discussion; plans of 
union are brought forward, and practical efforts to unite two 
or more denominations organically are being tried with more 
or less promise of success. In the absence of prospects of 
organic union various forms of federation and codperation are 
proposed, all of which testify to a dawning sense of the incon- 
gruity of the present situation. 

Of course there has always been in certain denominations a 
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readiness for church union on the basis of “ benevolent assimi- 
lation.” “Come to us, and we will do thee good” is a form 
of speech on the part of some churches with which we are all 
familiar. But a denomination or church that believes in a 
mission of its own and a precious heritage which it was its 
province to safeguard and develop, is not ready to be swallowed 
at one gulp and lose its identity in the larger body, however 
ready and anxious it may be to join hands and enter into 
fraternal relations, yes, organic union, with another body 
when the historical conditions are properly met. And we 
think that, as Columbus found the signs of land multiplying 
when on his first voyage he approached the new world, the 
signs of the times abundantly indicate the approach of an era 
of better understanding between different churches, and a will- 
ingness to give as well as take in the efforts to bring about 
union. 

The first indication of a change in the situation is found in 
what we may call a toning down of asperities. Theological 
controversies are not as angry and furious as they used to be. 
Theologians of different denominations find that they can dis- 
cuss questions at issue between them in a friendly spirit; each 
striving for the truth as he sees it with a willingness to allow 
that something may be said also on the other side. Members 
of different Churches approach each other in a friendly spirit 
and are willing to recognize as brethren those whose denomina- 
tional affiliations are not like their own. In fact, except in 
extreme cases, cases which everyone would now regard as 
instances of narrowness and bigotry, it is generally admitted 
that the essentials of Christianity are found in all the different 
churches. Sometime ago Cardinal Gibbons spoke of Protes- 
tants as “our brethren in dissent,” and the same spirit is 
manifest to a great extent in all religious bodies. Large- 
hearted charity and a spirit of toleration have come to prevail 
to a degree that would have seemed impossible a generation 
ago. This spirit is certainly to be commended and it may be 
- that Christian brotherhood will ultimately come to rest on some 
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such formula as has been suggested by Dr. Denney: “ Faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour.” It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that such recognition of the essentials of Christianity 
and of brotherhood among the members of different religious 
denominations does not mean a latitudinarianism which would 
tolerate all forms of doctrine, or emasculate theology of all 
possible contents. We hear it said with growing emphasis 
that Christianity is life and not doctrine—a statement which 
is true in its essence, but of which it is easy to make a false 
application. No religious denomination has ever prospered 
or shown virile strength, that has not laid stress upon sound- 
ness of doctrine, as well as holiness of living. A Christian 
animated by the spirit of His Master should be ready to 
extend the hand of fellowship to all who profess faith in his 
Lord, but it is quite another thing to be indifferent to the 
truths of divine revelation and Christian experience as these 
are apprehended and formulated, as they must be apprehended 
and formulated, in the form of doctrine, if Christianity is to 
be complete and vitally effective upon young and old. Re- 
ligious denominations therefore should be true to their stan- 
dards and develop doctrine, for doctrine is progressive, on the 
basis and from the standpoint of their confessions. In this 
age of research and investigation, man’s hands should not be 
tied in their efforts to get at the truth and their feet should not 
be prevented from following wherever truth leads. Con- 
scientious opinions are to be respected and differences in doc- 
trine tolerated with charity. The motto of the Church may 
well be: “In essentials unity, in nonessentials liberty, and in 
all things charity”; but that does not mean that a man who 
has entered the ministry or holds a professor’s chair in any 
particular denomination must have absolute freedom to follow 
his private judgment whithersoever it may lead in teaching 
or in practice. He must not be dishonest, he must not teach 
what he does not believe, or practice in cultus and administra- 
tion what he believes to be wrong; but he may not hold his 
place in his denomination and be false to the vows he has 
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taken. If he cannot consistently act in the denomination, the 
only honorable way is to step down and out, and to affiliate 
with those who are like minded with himself. I must not con- 
demn him for his opinion’s sake; but he must not in the name 
of sincerity and freedom force upon me and those who like 
me adhere to a particular form of doctrine and worship, that 
which destroys for me the sanctity of worship, or is in conflict 
with the faith of the denomination to which I belong and to 
which I desire my children to belong. That is to say, a dis- 
tinction must continue to be made between types of denomina- 
tional doctrines and practice, and that liberal tolerant spirit 
which will recognize as brethren those who do not “follow 
after us.” 

An additional motive for closer union is found in the desire 
for codperation in practical work. Reference has already been 
made to the waste of effort and the dissipation of strength, 
physically and morally, in divided efforts. It goes without 
saying that there would be economy in union, a saving of 
time and strength and money, if the operations of the Church 
could be carried forward conjointly under wise direction and 
planning, without duplication or interference. The desire to 
attain to greater efficiency is no doubt one of the impelling 
motives to secure Church union in one form or other, where 
the Church is already established and to bring together into 
harmonious relations the different Churches as they labor in 
heathen lands. We may take as an example the United Church 
of Japan, the moral and economic advantages of which are 
patent to all who are conversant with the missionary work 
carried forward in the island empire. 

Taking all these facts into consideration it is easy to see 
that Christianity has reached a point in its development when 
the historical movement ought to be on converging lines. And 
there is a strong trend of this kind, as we have seen, among 
thoughtful Christians in all denominations. The process of 
actual union, the consummation of which is no doubt far 
distant, ought to begin by bringing together Churches of the 
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same type of cultus and doctrine. Without basing a repre- 
sentation on the numerical strength of the different types of 
Churches, we might represent the whole body by a circle, leav- 
ing one-half of it to Catholicism, the Greek and Roman 
Churches; we might place over against it in the other half, 
on the extreme right, Episcopalians, Methodists, etc., that is, 
all those Churches which have the Episcopal form of Govern- 
ment. Next in order would come the Lutheran Churches, 
then the Reformed and finally on the extreme left Baptists, 
Congregationalists, etc. Union between the extremes is 
neither feasible nor desirable under present conditions, but 
there is no reason why those which are of the same type should 
not approach each other and finally enter into organic union. 
We are speaking particularly from the standpoint of the Re- 
formed quadrant, including in our country the two Reformed 
Churches and the various branches of Presbyterianism. We 
call these Churches of the same type, because they agree sub- 
stantially in the modes of Church government and they have a 
common source of doctrine and cultus, although these have been 
developed on different lines according to the historical condi- 
tions and the theological issues by which the Churches were 
confronted. The problem now is not to go back and thrash 
over again the theological issues of the past and to settle 
controversies which have brought about separation and variety ; 
but rather to bring about from the standpoint of what has 
been achieved in each, an advance in life and doctrine and 
cultus which makes real union possible. 

This brings us to the question by which the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches are confronted at the present day: 
Ought organic union to be effected between the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Presbytertian Church, 
North? It matters not how this question has come before the 
two Churches or with whom it originated. The question ought 
to be considered on its merits. It is no doubt encompassed 
by many difficulties and a hasty decision either one way or 
the other would be unfortunate. The Churches are of the 
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same type and each has a history and a heritage of which it 
may well be proud; but there are also striking differences be- 
tween them, which is would be folly to ignore. In the first 
place, of course, there are practical conditions which would 
have to be met if such union could be satisfactory to either 
Church. Among these we may name first of all the legal 
aspect of the subject, and the making of provision for the 
administration of funds by Boards of Missions, Boards of 
Trustees, etc. Trust funds would have to be amply secured 
and provision made for their administration, so that the pur- 
pose of the donors would be respected, so that they would not 
be diverted from their proper and legitimate use. Provision 
would have to be made for the continuation of literary and 
theological institutions under conditions which would satisfy 
the Churches and interests which have established and main- 
tained them. In the next place such union could not mean 
mere absorption of the smaller body by the larger one. The 
historical mission of both Churches would have to be recog- 
nized and the results of past achievement conserved in the life 
of the united body. In the third place there would have to 
be substantial unanimity in the two Churches, for without 
this the result might be three bodies instead of two, an out- 
come that would be greatly deplored. 

It must be confessed that there are objections which naturally 
suggest themselves to anyone who seriously considers the prob- 
lem. There is in the first place the fear that the smaller 
body would be overwhelmed and perhaps disregarded in the 
larger body. We have faith in the integrity and courtesy of 
the Presbyterian Church, and we believe that proper considera- 
tion would be shown and fair representation accorded to the 
smaller body. There might be less opportunity for leader- 
ship and greater difficulty in swaying the larger body by men 
who wield a large influence in the smaller one, but ability 
and merit could not fail to be recognized and after all ability 
and merit ought to be the factors that count. Presbyterianism 
according to its standards is more rigidly predestinarian than 
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the Reformed Church; but this is largely a question of the 
past, and there ought to be no difficulty in looking forward to 
a general acceptance by both Churches of the irenical position 
of the Heidelberg Catechism. The Reformed Church has 
always paid attention to the Christian year and the leading 
Church festivals, whilst the Presbyterian Church in former 
days not only failed to do so, but even objected to their ob- 
servance. In this respect, however, there is a decided change, 
and Presbyterian Churches generally are observing Christmas 
and Easter at least, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
getting to a plane where there is a wide tolerance, if not uni- 
formity of practice. The same is true in cultus or forms of 
worship. The Reformed Church has always recognized the 
moderate use of liturgical forms and a cultus in advance of 
that found in Presbyterian Churches generally; but here, too, 
there has been an advance and it ought not to be difficult to 
secure at least liberty and then a trend of usage in a common 
direction. 

But now what advantage would be likely to accrue from 
such union? We believe that each Church has a charge to 
keep, a heritage to conserve, a problem to work out. The 
results of past struggles and achievements abide in the present, 
and having faith in the heritage and work of the Reformed 
Church, we believe that these would not only be conserved in 
the larger body, but that they would reach a higher develop- 
ment, and make their influence felt in a wider sphere. Truth 
is like leaven, its influence will spread; but only when it is 
in the meal, when the conditions for larger working are at 
hand. We believe furthermore that such union would operate 
as a wholesome stimulus to pastors and people. Isolation 
always has a dwarfing effect. Contact with men and things 
generally gives larger vision. On the same principle, contact 
with ministers and members of the larger denomination ought 
to bring larger vision to men of the smaller, and stimulate 
effort on the part of ministers and members to attain to the 
realization of higher ideals. We have faith in our ministers 
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and our people and we believe that they have ability to equal 
the best. And then finally, as has been tacidly assumed all 
along, such union would contribute to general efficiency. This 
means, that in every branch of Church work, in the congrega- 
tions, in the institutions of the Church, in the education of 
young men for the ministry, in the prosecution of home and 
foreign missions, there would be a more effective working and 
the attainment of larger results. 

The question as we have said is by no means free from 
difficulties; but it seems to us it would be most unfortunate to 
waive it aside as undesirable or impracticable. We believe 
that the spirit of God is stirring the hearts of men everywhere 
and leading them. To negative at once the propositions which 
may come before the Church, would seem to be striving against 
the spirit of God. And yet it is altogether likely that neither 
Church is ripe for the contemplated step. What then is to 
be done? The least that can be done is to hold the question 
under advisement, a campaign of education ought to be insti- 
tuted, and every possible effort made to hasten the day when 
the two Churches may see eye to eye, and strive in the bonds 
of a common union to the attainment of their high ideal. 


J.8.8. 


Dr. Hatu’s History or Ertutcs.1 

The scope of this truly monumental work will appear in 
a citation of the headings of its eleven chapters as follows: 
I, The Preparation for Christianity; II, New Testament 
Ethics; ITI, The Ethics of The Early Church; IV, The Old 
Catholic or Bishop’s Church and Its Ethics; V, The Militant 
Papacy and Its Ethics; VI, Scholasticism and Its Ethics; 
VII, The English Reformation and Its Ethics; VIII, The 
Continental Reformation and Its Ethics; IX, The Merging 
of Churchly with Philosophical Ethics. Each chapter is sub- 
divided into sections in which the ethics of the various forms 
of church organization of a particular period are discussed. 


1 History of Ethics within Organized Christianity, by Thomas Cuming 
Hall, D.D., pp. xi-+ 605, New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1910, $3.00. 
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Chapter VIII, for example, has nine sections, each of which 
treats a distinct aspect of ecclesiastical life in the continental 
Reformation from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The chapter on “The English Reformation and its Ethics” 
is wrought out with far more care and completeness than is 
usually given to this phase of the subject by the German 
historians, and is therefore of special value to the English 
student. 

The author’s purpose is not to describe the actual moral 
attainments of the Christian communities in their individual, 
social, and civic life; he is concerned more with the norms 
of conduct—the theoretical, rather than the practical, side of 
the subject—as these have been defined in the several stages 
of the history of Christianity. Yet he recognizes the fact that 
“theory and practice go hand in hand.” In studying the 
ethical theories, accordingly, one cannot ignore moral practice 
without doing violence to the truth of the theories. 

The author’s point of view is clearly shown in his definition 
of the significance of Jesus in relation to ethical life. His aim 
was not primarily to reorganize a new community, to recon- 
struct society, to develop a new religious philosophy, or to pub- 
lish a new code of laws. He inspired in men a new life, a new 
ideal and a new dynamic for its realization. 

The new life necessarily expressed itself in ethical theories 
and moral endeavors. But no community, bearing the name 
of Christ, from the first to the twentieth century, “has com- 
pletely embodied the inspirations of Jesus in its doctrinal or 
its ethical formulas.” The history of ethics within organized 
Christianity is, accordingly, the story of a series of attempts 
to translate the ideals of Christ into theoretical form and 
practical life. ‘Indeed this is the greatness of Jesus that 
his name is linked with a divine ideal so high that no church 
and no state can claim, with any pretense of truth, to have 
really incorporated that ideal.” 

The ethics of the church, or churches, have not been a direct 
and unmodified deduction from the teachings of Jesus; but 
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“a synthesis into which elements entered from the most various 
quarters.” The early church was strongly influenced in the 
unfolding of its life and the development of its institutions by 
four tendencies—“ the classic Greek speculation, the Hellen- 
ized world of thought, the Roman Empire, and more particu- 
larly the Old Testament in its various phases.” Even Jesus 
to some extent was molded by his heritage and surroundings. 
In answering the question, “What did Jesus, the Galilean 
rabbi, teach as the ethical foundation of human life?” we 
shall have to distinguish his original doctrines from the teach- 
ings of his predecessors and of his contemporaries, as well as 
from the interpretation of Paul and of John, and even from 
the frame work of ‘the synoptic narratives. “Three great 
literary types,” says the author, “ influenced deeply the thought 
and style of Jesus. The exalted religious style of the 
prophetical poetry find frequent reflection in his longer say- 
ings; the somewhat artificial epigram of the wisdom litera- 
ture has also its counterpart; and the eschatological dreaming 
and vivid word painting of the latter Jewish period has its 
corresponding imagery in his latter work.” 

The question at once arises, in what respect did Jesus con- 
sciously transcend or oppose the conclusions of his religious 
and ethical environment? This very important problem the 
author discusses in the space of sixteen pages. He concedes 
much to the religious and ethical views of the lawgivers and 
the prophets, and yet with all his concessions he vindicates 
the originality of Jesus and shows his superiority over the 
most enlightened prophets or philosophers of the Jews or the 
Gentiles. He says, for example, “The assumption by Jesus 
of an absolutely ethical God he never established by argument 
nor would he have claimed for it originality. He would have, 
indeed did point back to Deuteronomy and the Psalms as 
setting it forth. What was original in his teaching was the 
separating that conception from national and ritual entangle- 
ments and making it the sole foundation upon which to build 
up his moral system.” In the face of a modern tendency to 
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resolve the gospel of Jesus into the substance of Old Testament 
prophecy we shall quote another passage on this point. “The 
good news that men were in personal relationship with God, 
independently of the nation’s sins, and that personal repent- 
ance could establish relationships that even national judgment 
could not shake, was new religious teaching and exalted the 
conception of manhood at once. This teaching was in close 
connection with God’s Kingdom as proclaimed by Jesus.” 
After the closest comparison of the teaching of Jesus with that 
of the Hebrew prophets and the masters of other religions, 
his uniqueness and supremacy stand out in clearer outline than 
ever. 

Paul was, doubtless, the most influential interpreter of Jesus 
in the early church. His interpretation of Jesus is based upon 
his own personal experience. He was controlled in his doc- 
trine and life by the vision of God in the face of Christ Jesus. 
For him “the righteousness of God is no legal exactness, no 
unrelenting enforcement of holy law. God’s grace is free; 
we are the free sons of a Father whose love has been not only 
exhibited but poured out in the life and blood of his Son and 
what that Father longs for is our sanctification, that we may 
be companions of his holiness and sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” Notwithstanding his spiritual vision 
and his enthusiasm for ethical freedom, Paul could not wholly 
shake off the shackles of the past. He was not always capable 
of putting his principles into practice. A firm believer in the 
guidance of indwelling grace, “more than once he had to 
appeal to his own authority and even to threaten with spiritual 
penalty.” He had to go back to a tradition for the admini- 
stration of the communion feast, as “ received from the Lord,” 
and even with him the traditions were not lightly to be 
despised. In founding organizations charged with the task of 
oversight and control, “he did not foresze that there would 
arise out of this organization a legalism and spiritual tyranny 
as oppressive as the synagogue ever was, and vested with 
completer political and judicial powers than was ever the 
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Sanhedrin.” His followers failed to comprehend the spirit of 
his gospel and his words were wrested, now in the interest of 
license and then of spiritual tyranny. They failed to realize 
the freedom of the Sons of God. 

In Paul’s system, however true he was to his Lord, are 
“the germs of all that came after. For weal or woe an 
organization sprang up that would have been an historic im- 
possibility without his activity, which changed the dynamic 
into status, and gave to the world the hierarchy whose ethical 
system it will become later our task to take up.” 

In the early church, the period following the primitive com- 
munities, there is a marked decline in ethical standards. The 
hope of the speedy coming of Jesus is dying out. In place 
of a fervent hope, loyalty to an ecclesiastical organization 
with its own aims, methods, and equipment controlled the life 
of the Christians. The basis of unity and fellowship was no 
longer the spiritual enthusiasm of the apostles and the 
prophets, but a uniformity of government, creed, and ritual. 
Law, instead of love, is the supreme motive in the church. 
Legal regulations became all the more necessary as the church 
grew more and more homogeneous and her influence increased. 
Thus the ideals of Jesus or of Paul were not in the ascendant. 
On the contrary “the ethical systems of the Old Catholic 
Church, from James to Augustine, may be classed as belonging 
mainly either to the Judaistic, the Greek, or the Roman type, 
but with the last interest dominating.” 

If the Christian ideas were thus modified and even per- 
verted, the reader will ask, how did Christianity survive in 
this strange environment? The author shows clearly the 
change of emphasis from the message of Jesus in the synoptic 
Gospels and the Pauline and Johanine interpretation of that 
message, to an emphasis upon things Jesus either ignored or 
hated. “The pharisaic conception of God as lawgiver, and of 
the religious life as obedience to an outward legalism, and of 
the Kingdom of God as the success of a temporal and ecclesi- 
astical organization,” all of which Jesus so vigorously offered, 
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are firmly implanted in the Catholic organization of the fourth 
century. Withal the power of the original gospel was not 
totally lost. Jesus was still a living force in the lives of the 
ancient fathers and their followers. “The world could never 
again think exclusively of God in terms of pharisaism, and 
even the most exalted Stoicism was unsatisfactory in the pres- 
ence of the actual ethics of Jesus, and the Gospels were still 
read.” 

The degenerating forces, in which the gospel was more and 
more neutralized by foreign elements, continued through the 
Middle Age and was not arrested until the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. Though scholasticism was not thor- 
oughly purged out of Protestantism, “the fact remains that 
the Reformation was a new birth and a new baptism, both of 
what we now call Protestant Europe and of Roman Catholic- 
ism.” While the Reformers advanced in their ethical ideals 
beyond the Schoolmen and the Fathers, and approached the 
conceptions of Paul and Jesus, they were none the less bound 
by the limitations of their age and influenced by their heredity. 
“It is perfectly vain” says the author, “to claim that Luther 
belonged wholly to our modern world. There are wonder- 
fully radical notes in him, and he united great insight into the 
weaknesses of mediaevalism with boldness and even daring in 
speech and thought. Yet he remained essentially conserva- 
tive and even scholastic in temper and method. He never 
completely reacted from the cloister type of ethics, and in him 
reactionary forces have found strength and comfort ever since.” 

Luther’s ethics, accordingly, is treated under three heads: 
his Protestant ethics, his Roman Catholic ethics, and his 
practical ethics. While he made a great advance beyond the 
Mediaeval Church and led a “tremendous spiritual reaction 
against the false and weary legalism of the monkish view of 
life,” he did not altogether free himself from scholastic ideas. 
The remnants of Roman Catholicism in his system are the 
following: His claim of infallibility of the letter of the Scrip- 
tures (not always consistently held), his ecclesiasticism (which 
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“conflicts with the teaching of the moral supremacy of the 
spiritual man”), his dualistic view of the world (“the rude 
and almost pagan conception of the world inherited from the 
past”), his doctrine of the relation of the Church to the State 
(“full of inconsistency, and lacks even the elements of strength 
possessed by the relatively consistent scholastic view as de- 
veloped by Thomas Aquinas”), his inclination to medieval 
“ other-worldliness” (“The world is a vale of tears”). 

Notwithstanding these scholastic elements Luther became 
the prophet of a new order and marks an advance in the theo- 
retical and applied ethics of the church. He put life before 
doctrine and vital righteousness before formal correctness 
whenever the issue was really raised. He made religion a 
vital factor in social reconstruction. He taught men, as no 
one had taught them before, that “the daily task is sacred.” 
This became the watchword of a new ethical life. “In hymn 
and sermon, in work and life, the greatest of the Reformers 
taught the new-old lesson, rejoice in the Lord always, again 
I say rejoice.” 

Calvin’s ethics suffers by comparison with Luther’s. He is, 
also, bound by medieval ideas, substituting for Roman im- 
perialism a Scriptural imperialism. ‘ All the medieval mor- 
bidness that has so often corrupted Scotch piety has its legiti- 
mate roots in the essentially Roman Catholic Scholasticism of 
Calvin.” This whole conception of the Christian life is 
Roman Catholic rather than Protestant. “ Hence on ethical 
grounds we may say that Calvin was one of the last, though 
not one of the greatest, of the Schoolmen.” The contrast 
between the two leaders of the continental Reformation is 
sharply drawn in the following paragraph: “The glory of 
Protestant ethics as founded by Luther and developed by Kant 
is the autonomous, democratic, unpriestly character stamped 
upon it. All men should be kings and priests to God. The 
ministry according to Luther was purely functional. He 
did not carry out the logic of his assumption at all times, yet in 
the main he was true to them. In the last analysis for Luther 
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the soul must stand alone for truth and trust that it will not 
be forsaken. In the last analysis for Calvin the soul finds 
out which church has the sacrament and the word and submits 
wholly to it. The difference is world-wide. For true ethical 
development there is no more room in logical Calvinism than 
in logical Romanism. Ethics has been swallowed up in 
dogmatics and systematic theology. This is no accident. 
That is exactly where Calvin put ethics—inside dogmatics.” 

Calvin’s service to the Reformation was in giving it an 
organization, a fighting theology, and a political creed. Thus, 
“the Puritan state arose. It was another aristocratic, highly 
crganized theocracy, and its great services should never be for- 
gotten, when as more thorough-going Protestants we recognize 
its weaknesses and see that it took over the great conceptions 
of Calvin and treated them as final and ultimate, whereas they 
are in fact foreign to the spirit of Protestantism.” 

In his estimates of Calvin the author follows Ritschl and 
his school. Doumergue, the greatest living specialist on 
Calvin’s life and work, combats this anti-Calvinistic tendency 
which Ritschl has given to the recent Lutheran theology and 
by which historians so moderate as F. Kattenbusch and Prof. 
Loofs are controlled. In an article in The Princeton Theo- 
logical Review, January, 1909, Doumergue offers a very 
thorough-going criticism of the views of this school. He 
alludes to Dr. Hall’s article in The Hibbert Journal, October, 
1907, entitled, “ Was John Calvin a Reformer or a Reaction- 
ary?”’, the substance of which is reproduced in the volume 
under review, and concludes his analysis of the article by 
saying, “The only conclusion that can be drawn from this 
is that there are indeed theologians who have no fear of 
ridicule.” At another place he says: “ Dr. Hall is an admirer 
of Luther. And truly we are sorry for Luther, who is as 
much above the (Dr. Hall’s) eulogies as Calvin is above his 
criticisms.” In the light of these statements, the reader 


will at once see that the author does not follow the conventional 
treatment of the work of the Reformers, but is abreast of the 
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most advanced school of German historians. The article cited 
above is especially valuable for its strong presentation of 
the older position. 

After a discussion of the Ethics of Pietism, of Post-Triden- 
tine Catholicism, and of Philosophical Protestantism, the 
study of systematic ethics within organized Christianity is 
brought to a close. What conclusions has the author reached 
after so extensive an investigation and so scholarly an analysis ? 
He is primarily impressed by the fact that an absolute and 
final system of ethics based on an external authority, whether 
the Church or the Scriptures, is not attainable. Since Hume 
and Kant have compelled Protestantism to reckon at last with 
the limits of the human mind, the struggle for an absolute 
knowledge in theology or in ethics has been a losing battle. As 
the science of human conduct, ethics, like any other science, 
must work on the material given in human experience, and is 
limited like all science by the capacity of the human mind. 
“The false assurance of an absolute in ethics has been a hin- 
drance to the foundation of new ideals. Thus almost every 
battle against slavery, feudalism, private war, the duel, perse- 
cution for faith’s sake, for freedom and toleration has been 
waged in the face of an absolute ethics that claimed a com- 
plete and divinely given content sanctioned by a revealed 
authority.” 

Again, the new Protestantism from Hume and Kant on, put 
faith in the place of authority, “and thus came back again 
to the divine ethical autonomy of Jesus, who promised a 
Holy Spirit guiding men step by step into all truth, but who 
himself felt that the only real basis was the experience of the 
loving individual heart working on and with the experience 
of all the ages.” Accordingly all authoritative absolutism, 
whether ecclesiastical or Scriptural, or rationalist, has gone. 
Is this not an irreparable loss for the development of Christian 
character? “Christian faith replies that the process (of find- 
ing the truth) is more than the immediate product. Our mis- 
takes and wanderings are our training for communion and 
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fellowship with a Father of free as well as loving children. 
Only the truth can make us free, and that truth, in ethics as 
in all other sciences, can only be won by hard work on the 
materials of human experience. In that struggle for truth 
Christian faith gives us the assurances that in spite of all 
mistakes, nay, because of them and through them, we may yet 
enter the kingdom of God’s loving fulfilled purpose.” 

Another truth brought home to the reader of this History 
is the fact that the simplicity of Jesus’ teachings has been 
obscured and overlaid by intruding elements. The Church 
has “substituted theologies which cannot be tested in life, for 
ethics which may be.” It is hoped that the recognition of 
this fact may lead at last “a chosen band to really resolutely 
insist upon putting in the foreground, what Jesus put in the 
‘foreground, and relegating even true traditions to the back- 
ground if they are of secondary importance for his purpose.” 
The work of the Reformation is to be completed by stripping 
“from historical organized Christianity the encumbering grave 
clothes in which her life has been stifled.” 

A book like this is a credit to American scholarship and will 
be welcomed by all thoughtful men, though its viewpoint and 
conclusions may not be accepted by all. The author has 
based his argument on a careful study of the sources and of 
the leading authorities. In his judgments he shows the fear- 
less independence of an original scholar and the modest de- 
pendence of a loyal disciple. For orientation in the history 
of Christian ethics and for a study of the historical method 
which plays so large a part in modern theology, this book is 
invaluable to the theological student and the minister of the 
gospel. What Professor Harnack has done in a far more 
extensive way in his History of Dogma, Dr. Hall has accom- 
plished for the English reader in his History of Ethics. 

We have observed two typographical errors; the one in the 
footnote on p. 66 where the word “Secret ”’ should be “ Select,” 
and the other on p. 518, also in the footnote, where the term 
“Hibbard” is used for “ Hibbert.” 

G. W. R. 
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THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Series D: Researches and Treatises. Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Vol. 
V, Fasciculus 1, by H. V. Hilprecht. Published by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The fasciculus under consideration is the one which caused so 
much comment several months ago. In it Professor Hilprecht 
presents what he believes to be the earliest version of the flood 
story from Nippur. Readers of the Review will recall the great 
amount of controversy which the publication of this booklet 
of 65 pages caused. It is not our purpose here to add any word 
to this already large controversial material. Rather is it the plan 
to let the fasciculus speak for itself. Professor Hilprecht takes 
up each of the three previously published accounts of the flood. 
Two of these belong to the period of 600-650 B.C. The third to 
ce. 1868 B.C. The tablet discovered by the author dates, he 
thinks, earlier than any of these. It is fragmentary, as are the 
others. After a very careful reading of its twelve lines and co- 
pious, scholarly notes, he adds in the closing paragraphs: “ Owing 
to the very fragmentary condition of the Nippur tablet, we have 
to be especially careful in our interpretation of its inscription and 
in drawing parallels between it and other similar versions. This 
much, however, it seems to me, can be stated with safety, that in 
the Nippur Version, in accordance with the exalted position held 
by Enlil in the Old Babylonian pantheon as ‘father of the gods,’ 
it was in all probability this god himself who warned Ut-napishtum 
(the Babylonian Noah). . . . Here then, as in the Biblical Ver- 
sion, the Lord of the Universe himself both causes the Deluge 
and saves Noah from destruction by warning him and ordering 
the construction of an ark.” There is added a transliteration, 
translation and a parallel Biblical version. The work is very 
thoroughly done, splendidly printed and in every way complete, 
as are all the works edited by Professor Hilprecht. The tone of 
the entire little volume is scholarly and direct. The author tells 
his convictions, reports his discovery with no blare of trumpets, 
and offers his complete discussion thereon to the learned world. 
It remains for the Assyriological world to mete out the final judg- 
ment. When the matter is thus stripped of all controversy, one 
wonders where or why all the scholastic heat and thunder arose. 
We have here a scholar’s contribution to a very interesting subject ; 
and he has done it well. The author deserves the thanks of the 
learned world for his em well as for the quick trans- 
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mission of its value and text to the world. We believe he has here 

made a definite advance, small as it may seem to the general 

reader, to the cause, and we congratulate him on its publication. 
Victor WILLIAM DIPPELL. 


THE UNFADING LicHT. By Caroline Davenport Swan. Boston, Mass., 
Sherman, French and Co., 1911. Cloth. Pages 170. Price $1.25 net. 
The poems gathered into the pages of this beautifully gotten- 

out volume are all of a religious character. They breathe the 

spirit of a deeply devout soul, and manifest a very rare and im- 

pressive genius of poetic conception and expression. The author 

is a poet of the true mystic type, having a delicate perception and 
appreciation of nature, a personal experience of the Divine, and 

a keen knowledge of and sympathy with the spiritual in human 

life and character. Many of these poems first saw the light in 

the pages of the periodical press. There, their gracious ministry 
by way of quickening hopefulness, dispensing cheer, and affording 
consolation, has been widely recognized and gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In the permanent and attractive form in which these and 
other hitherto-unpublished pieces now appear, the author’s stimu- 
lating and suggestive religious helpfulness will be greatly ex- 


tended and cordially welcomed by lovers of poetry. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THE COMING CREED. By Parley Paul Womer. Boston, Mass., Sherman, 

French and Co., 1911. Cloth. Pages 88. Price 80 cents net. 

The author of this interesting little book belongs to the class— 
happily on the numerical increase in our day—who are becoming 
growingly discontent with “the dogmatic ideal” which has so 
long prevailed in the life of the Church. To his mind, the 
“ Creeds which in the historic orthodox churches stand for Chris- 
tianity, are in their present form the survival of a thought-world 
which has been outgrown.” Accordingly he regards them “a hin- 
drance to faith rather than its bulwark.” The “Coming Creed,” 
some of the distinguishing features of which the chapters of this 
book attempt to forecast, will stress “the idea of Christianity as 
a way of life, the spirit of which is love, rather than as a system 
of theological and philosophic doctrine.” This change of em- 
phasis, he holds, upon unity of spirit instead of intellectual state- 
ment or formal dogma, will serve as the basis for the reunion of 
Christendom, the movement toward which has begun and the 
realization of which is possible under the gathering force of the 
new creed. The Rev. Mr. Womer has made a very strong and 
readable contribution in these essays to current discussions on 
Church Union, and his message deserves the careful consideration 
which it is sure to receive among a wide circle of thoughtful read- 
ers in the various denominations. 


A. S. WEBER. 
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THE CODE oF THE SPIRIT. By the Rev. Wilford L. Hoopes. Boston, 
Mass., Sherman, French and Co., 1911. Cloth. Pages 154. Price 
$1.20 net. 

Under the title “The Code of the Spirit” the Rev. Wilford L. 
Hoopes, who, the title-page is careful to inform us, is “a Priest 
of the Episcopal Church,” presents here ten discourses on the 
Mosaic Law, together with an introductory essay on “the char- 
acter of the laws which govern the Spirit,” and a concluding one 
giving “a summary of the Code.” The several commandments 
are all studied, not from the conventional view-point, but rather 
from one that is largely original to the author. In every instance 
he looks for the natural fact underlying the law as promulgated 
by Moses, and considers what he regards as its modern equivalent. 
The first commandment is translated into “Thou shalt think cor- 
rectly”; the second into “Thou shalt admire aright”; the third 
into “Thou shalt create aright”; the fourth into “Thou shalt 
receive (i. e., absorb) the Spirit of God”; the fifth into “Thou 
shalt honor those of whom thou art a beneficiary.” The adoption 
of this method enables Mr. Hoopes to present the ancient laws of 
the Spirit in a way that is at once fresh and interesting, helpful 
and instructive. The congregations before whom the sermons 
were originally preached were doubtless stimulated and edified by 
them. Those reading them in their printed form will likewise 
be able to gather from them much that is morally illuminating 


and spiritually valuable. 
A. S. WEBER. 


WHat Nature Is. By Charles Kendall Franklin. Boston, Mass., Sher- 
man, French and Co., 1911, Cloth. Pages 74. Price 75 cents net. 
An advocate of thorough-going scientific naturalism, in the ten 

brief chapters comprising the contents of this volume, sets forth 

the claims and contentions of a naturalistic philosophy. A sen- 
tence or two from the author’s “ Preliminary Crientation” will be 
sufficient to indicate his religious, or rather non-religious attitude, 
and the chilling trend of “man’s eternal search of truth” as he 
sees it. “ Humanity,” he affirms, “is no longer looked at from 
the traditional point of view. A consensus of the scientific 
thought of the world places man at the head of the animal king- 
dom and explains his existence by natural law. Contrary to the 
experience of the Psalmist that ‘the heavens declare the glory of 

God,’ to-day, in the presence of this awful, infinite phenomenon, 

Man comes to himself and realizes that he is not a minion of 

nature, as tradition has caused him to believe, but rather a being 

unfavored, unfriended, unfathered, simply the product of the 
ceaseless strivings of the elements and energies of Nature.” The 
position thus stated is supported by language that lacks nothing 
in vigor, and in a spirit of self-assurance that is little short of 
audacious. A bald and blatant naturalism like this leaves no 
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room for its advocates to assume the existence of a Divine Per- 
sonality, and, carried to its logical issues, it removes the founda- 
tions which hitherto have upheld whatever is best in individual 
character and highest in social relations and in national civiliza- 
tion. This is so, at least, if Kant is right in his insistence that 
“man must believe in freedom, immortality and God, in order to 
acknowledge and obey the moral imperative.” Those willing to 
accept the conclusions of this book must be prepared, therefore, 
to surrender their belief in God, and thus to throw overboard not 
merely religion in general and Christianity in particular, but the 
very principles also that inspire and sustain morality in men’s 
private and public relations. Before “scientific naturalism” 
shall be able to accomplish such a revolution, our author will have 
time to indulge further in his unsound and venturesome specu- 
lations. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THE LURE oF LIFE: Lyrics of the ‘‘Zeitgeist.’’ By Oliver Opp-Dyke. 

Boston, Sherman, French and Co. Pages 128. Price $1.00 net. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we introduce to the readers of 
the Review Mr. John B. Opdycke (“Oliver Opp-Dyke”), a 
Franklin and Marshall graduate of the class of 1898. Although 
still a young man, Mr. Opdycke is no novice in the poet’s craft. 
Other publications of his, bearing the imprint of Sherman, French 
& Company, are: The Unfathomable Sorrow, The Sonnet Psalms, 
The Omar Sonnets, and The Lefra Lyrics. 

In his latest volume, entitled The Lure of Life, Mr. Opdycke 
has assembled a number of short poems which he has happily 
denominated “Lyrics of the ‘Zeitgeist.’” The sixty distinct 
pieces which make up Part I are veritable lyrics, characterized by 
a lightness of touch and an easy, buoyant quality, altogether 
charming. No. xvit will suffice to illustrate this happier mood: 


The old world’s heart is gladsome, 
Despite the clouds and tears,— 
Its rhythmic beat triumphant 
To glorious victory cheers. 


I hear it in the bird-song, 
I hear it in the tide, 
I hear it in the pulse-beat 
Of heathered mountain side. 


I see it in the clover, 
I see it in the corn, 
I see it in the dew-drop 
On every happy morn. 


I feel it in your heart-throb, 
I feel it in your smile, 

I feel it in the hand-shake 
That we exchange the while. 
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The sixty-two poems of Part II are stanzas of fourteen lines 
each, and may therefore be accepted as sonnets, although they 
fail, in other particulars, to conform strictly to the sonnet struc- 
ture as exemplified in the master, Petrarch, or in his faithful 
English disciple, Milton. 

These sonnets are profoundly interesting. If read with atten- 
tion and open mind they stimulate thought and are wonderfully 
suggestive and illuminating. The inspiration of the “Zeitgeist ” 
is everywhere apparent. The evolutionary hypothesis, with all its 
implications, is frankly accepted and as reverently interpreted and 
applied. “Cosmic righteousness,” as the final and inevitable goal 
of creative activity, is the main tenet of Mr. Opdycke’s creed—the 
alluring note in all his pleading. Hear his forceful words in 


No. LI: 

Not by a god external was my soul 

Upon its endless journey fore-ordained ; 
Majestically it sweeps unto its goal, 

Or high or low, by inner guidance trained. 
Without, may be a model to extol, 

Without, the inspiration be obtained; 
Within myself the power lieth whole, 

Within, the god through whom the truth is gained. 
Predestination emanates from me, 

What I have been declares what I shall be, 
And what I am, is by divine decree, 

My thought, my word, my act, in summary. 
By this stern law my future is foreknown,— 

The course of all my conduct clearly shown. 


In the work under review Mr. Opdycke is consistently thought- 
ful, serious, and reverent. In execution he is buoyant, easy, and 
simple—qualities difficult to achieve when a message of more than 
ordinary import is to be communicated. In view, therefore, of 
his past achievements and present promise, we shall confidently 


expect from our young poet better and greater things. 
C. ERNEST WAGNER. 


THE SPIRIT oF AMERICA. By Henry Van Dyke, Hyde Lecturer, University 
of Paris, 1908-09, Hon. LL.D. (University of Geneva), Hon. F.R.S.L. 
London. New York, The Macmillan Co. Pages 276. Price $1.50. 
It is true of nations as of individuals, that a happy understand- 

ing of one another is dependent upon the knowledge of each 

other’s motives and ideals as well as upon their methods and the 
outward expression of their life. The ancient amity between 

America and France, therefore, can only be expected to expand 

and deepen as the two countries look each into the other’s mind 

and read each the other’s heart. It is with this purpose in mind 
that the two chairs were founded, the one at the University of 

Paris and the other at Harvard University, by Mr. J. H. Hyde, 

for an annual interchange of professors between France and 

America. 








¢ 
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Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s book under review is composed of the 
lectures he delivered on the occasion of his appointment as Hyde 
lecturer at the University of Paris, 1908-1909. There are seven 
chapters in the book, each representing a lecture, viz., “The Soul 
of a People,” “Self-Reliance and the Republic,” “Fair Play and 
Democracy,” “ Will Power, Work and Wealth,” “Common Order 
and Social Coédperation,” “Personal Development and Educa- 
tion,” and “Self Expression and Literature.” 

The title of the book, The Spirit of America, immediately sug- 
gests the difficult problem of the author. It is not an easy task 
to define the spirit of an individual, and much less simple to 
define the spirit of a multitude of people, or a nation. A large 
vision of the life of the nation is one fundamental requisite of 
him who attempts the task. As one peruses the book under 
review, he is impressed on every page with the keen and exten- 
sive knowledge of the American people and their purposes and 
methods, on the part of the author. The book is interesting be- 
cause it deals with the mind, soul and spirit of the nation. It 
is not a prosaic rehearsal of the activities of Americans, and dull 
in the use of statistics, but it is a comprehensive interpretation 
of the underlying motives and possibilities of those activities with 
the clear vision of their ultimate victory. The author does not 
picture America as an immense perfected paradise. He is familiar 
with her weaknesses and abuses. He regards them, however, as 
necessary evils in the evolution of her national aim. This is 
unique, in that it is the first experience in the life of nations to 
develop a democracy pure and simple. The American people are 
still in the process of experiment. Their inner judgment dic- 
tates and their mental vision pictures to them what they want; 
but the problem of realizing it challenges the great effort in which 
they are engaged. This effort is an experiment which the author, 
as a true patriot, sincerely believes will lead to the perfecting of 
the form of government which must ultimately become the instru- 
ment of any free people. 

We cannot discuss all the chapters of the book—which are 
equally interesting—but in order to give a taste of all let me call 
attention to the one under the title “ Fair Play and Democracy.” 
The spirit of fair play in the life of the people is the first source 
of the democracy of America. It finds its expression in her first 
formal document—the Declaration of Independence: “We hold 
these truths to be self evident; that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; ...” The equality for which this document stands is that 
“the life of all is equally sacred, the liberty of all, equally secure 
and the right of all to pursue happiness, equally open.” “Equality 
of opportunity” therefore is the keynote of the Declaration of 
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Independence. It assumes that all men are brothers and must 
deal with one another squarely. This is the spirit of fair play, 
an innate divine spirit of human nature, and particularly, of the 
American people. Dr. Van Dyke discusses, in this connection, 
suffrage and its proper limitations as well as the various organs 
of our government as instruments designed to promote fair play. 
This spirit is also pointed out in connection with religious bodies. 
The democracy is the rich soil for religious liberty which is the 
secret of the growth and life of religion. 

The book is worthy the time of a careful reading and study. 
The reader will understand his country the better for having read 
it. He will realize that it is not a perfect country; but in a 
healthy development, on the whole, toward perfection. Dr. Van 
Dyke is an optimist. Although he keenly discerns the mistakes 
that America has made in her sincere effort to fulfil her destiny 
as a democracy, he also firmly believes they are the necessary blun- 
ders in its evolution; and we are on the right track for the prac- 
tical solution of a government in which the highest ideals may 


be realized. 
W. Stuart CRAMER. 


TWENTY YEARS AT Hutt House. By Jane Addams. Pages xvii + 462. 
12mo. Price $2.50 net. 

In the list of the best-selling non-fiction books for January, 
1911, according to The Bookman, Twenty Years at Hull House 
is second only to The Blue Bird, Maeterlinck. 

Hull House is a social settlement in the midst of the immi- 
grant population of Chicago. The house retains the name of the 
original owner, who built it for his own personal and business 
purposes. Coming into the possession of Miss Addams, it has 
been transformed into an institution far-famed throughout our 
own and other lands. The single house, by means of the expan- 
sive beneficence of Miss Addams and those associated with her, 
has grown to thirteen houses. The two original residents, Miss 
Addams and Miss Starr, have multiplied to the present corps of 
forty residents. The staff includes physicians, attorneys, news- 
paper men, business men, teachers, scientists, artists, musicians, 
lecturers in the School of Civics and Philanthropy, and officers in 
The League for the Protection of Immigrants, and in The Juve- 
nile Protective Association, a visiting nurse, a sanitary inspector 
and others. Nearly all support themselves by their business and 
professional occupation, while devoting part of their time to set- 
tlement undertakings. The scope of philanthropic activity is 
measured in part by the physical, intellectual, moral, and social 
needs of the poor and oftentimes oppressed immigrant population. 
The field of activity widens from year to year with the constantly 
increasing opportunity for helpful service. The settlement is an 
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experimental effort to aid in the solution of the social and indus- 
trial problems peculiar to the modern conditions of life in a great 
city. It aims to develop whatever of social life the neighborhood 
may afford, to focus and give form to that life, and bring to bear 
upon it the results of cultivation and training. The residents 
engaged in this service must be contented to live quietly side by 
side with their neighbors, until they grow into a sense of relation- 
ship and mutual interest. They are fellow-citizens of the same 
community, and share the common lot of the poor; and while by 
their social service they ameliorate the condition of others, at the 
same time they themselves attain increased enrichment of char- 
acter as the result of their philanthropic ministry. 

Twenty Years at Hull House is virtually an autobiography 
which tells the interesting story of the life of Miss Addams, while 
at the same time it narrates the history of the gradual growth, 
and the vast yet incalculable results of the social settlement. The 
book is a great human document, of interest to all readers, but 
especially valuable to students of social science. 

No one in our country has made a more careful study of the 
problems of the poor than Miss Addams. And there is no one 
whose utterances on practical sociology command a larger and 
more sympathetic audience. It is a great distinction that has 
been accorded Miss Jane Addams of Hull House fame, that citi- 
zens of our own country should say of her, that she “is easily the 
most nationally known and respected woman in American public 
life.” Equally exalted is the tribute of an English visitor to this 
country, who, writing to the London Times, said: “ England has 
Florence Nightingale; America has Jane Addams, who is easily 
the foremost woman in America. To say that a woman, and that 
this woman, is one of the greatest influences affecting American 
life, is the highest praise that can be spoken of it and of her.” 

In the name, “ Kind Heart,” bestowed upon Miss Addams by 
the old blind man, one of her many grateful beneficiaries, is dis- 
closed the secret of her great achievements and of her renown. It 
is the “kind heart” that is the saving power of the “submerged 
tenth” of Chicago. 

That is the uplifting power of the poor and oppressed of every 
city and of every nation. The story of Hull House is a beautiful 
chapter in the story of the Christ. 

JoHN C. Bowman. 





